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For the Woman's Journal. 
TWO SISTERS, 





BY ALICE 0, JENNINGS. 
Two sisters once I saw, who seemed 
So like, so unlike, that I thought 
On each divergent pathway streamed 
A light from heaven's own glory caught, 
On either brow a crown doth rest, 
In either face a sweetness awell; 
And which is brightest, which is best, 
’Twere hard for any eye to tell. 


One ’mid a radiant circle stands; 

The crown of motherhood is hers; 
So nobly met it~ glad demands, 

Its weight an added strength confers. 
The very lines that care doth trace, 

Like + hadows on the spotless snows, 
Reveal and deepen, not deface 

The brightness that around them glows. 


Those lives surround her own, as bend 
Its petals round the daisy’s gold, 
And clasp it at their bage, their end 
To light, and dew, and air anrolled. 
So outward spread those lives, and learn 
To breathe a world-embracing air, 
Yet toward the home-love still return, 
And find their strongest magnet there. 


The other—Ah! no life has thrilled 
Through hers, in being’s earliest tone, 
And yet with gems her crown is filled, 
The hearts of hu:.dreds are her own. 
Diviner motherhood is hers— 
To see, in other minds revealed, 
The life her own glad bosom stirs, 
The strength her spirit holds concealed; 


To know some word that she has said 
Has lifted up a weary heart, 
And, by her sweet example led, 

Some wanderer borne a truer part. 
O’er darkest clouds her smile at length 
A tint of hope and gladness throws; 

And O the comfort, O the strength 
One clasp of that firm hand bestows! 
Yes, full and clear her life hymn swells; 
The chord of se'f is never heard; 
In other lives its potent spells 
Dissolve, as fadee in sound the word. 
Nature she knows with love so rare, 
So close, O Father! sivee to Thee, 
A burst of sunshine, breeze of air, 
Refresh our spirits less than she. 
Accepting glad, as God designed, 
For man, or heaven, their holy place, 
How few, O sisters, do we find 
Who thus the perfect image trace! 
Who thas, through paths distinct, but hear 
Through life united, life alone, 
The watchword “Daty,"’ calm and clear, 
Re-echo with inspiring tone! 
Ah, sisters! choice may not be ours 
Which work to take, which crown to wear; 
But woman's influence, woman’s powers, 
We cannot, must not, fail to share. 
To use them nobly, or to cast 
With slothfal hand our work aside— 
This is our choice; this shall, at last, 
The final recompense decide. 

Auburndale, August, 1882. 

ED - 
MUTUAL JUSTICE. 

Nothing is barder than to do justice to 
those whose ways and occupations differ 
from our own. The summer visitors at a 
8ea-side resort are apt to think the fishermen 
are a lazy, lounging race, because they may 
sometimes be seen lying round the wharves 
or fish-houses all the afternoon, doing noth- 
ing. Yet these same fishermen may have 
been out in their boats from three in the 
Morning till noon, busy with a very hard 
kind of toil. They are only on shore when 
off duty, that is all. In the same way, the 
fishermen may think the summer boarders 
&very do-nothing set of people, ignorant 
that they also are off duty, for the time 
being. Every literary man has to struggle 
against the popular tendency to regard him 
88 a man of leisure; he may be breaking 

mself down with hard work, but so long 











to have unbounded time to do every other 
man’s business, or to be on any conceivable 
committee, or to take any imaginable office. 
The hardest- working editor is regarded as a 
man who has time to chat with everybody. 
The lawyer cannot conceive how the cler- 
gyman occupies his time; and the clergy 
man has only the vaguest notion what hard 
work the lawyer’s easiest case may cost 
him. What a set of lazy loungers the 
clerks of the great dry-goods-establishments 
look like, ona rainy day! And so it goes 
on. 

Now if there is this profound want of 
mutual comprehension between people of 
the same sex, engaged io different occupa- 
tions, how much more risk of it between 
those who besides all other differences, dif- 
fer in sex also! In smooth times, when 
nobody is overworked or dyspeptic, it re- 
sults only in a good-natured incredulity 
between husband and wife, it may be, as to 
each other’s alleged hard work. Under 
severer pressure, when each has all the 
burden that can be carried, and more, it 
may end in tears and recriminations. How 
hard it seems to the wife, who has been 
toiling all day with the teething baby, that 
the husband when he returns from his 
day’s work should not take charge of baby 
and let her rest! She may be right; the 
husband may be miserably selfish; but it 
also may happen that he is not selfish at all. 
He may have been struggling all day to sat- 
isfy creditors more clamorous than baby, 
or collect debts that come harder than 
teetb; and he may need every moment 
of rest he can get in order to be ready for 
to-morrow. And in the same way that ex- 
hausted husband may in his secret soul be 
doing cruel injustice to his exhausted wife. 
What an easy time women have every day, 
he thinks, with only their housekeeping 
and their cradles to employ them; every- 
thing in the home should be arranged for a 
tired man’s comfort; his wife should meet 
him with a smooth brow and smooth hair— 
no! in these days with her hair as much 
rumpled as possible—at any rate with a 
pretty dress, fresh ribbons and his favorite 
dish on the dinner-table. As to the baby, 
it is a dear little thing, no doubt, but when 
he comes home tired out, it is her business 
to keep it quiet. As if a teething baby 
could be kept quiet by making it anybody's 
business! 

In time, no doubt, the husband and wife 
often learn by mutual experience to do 
more justice. As arule, the laws of na- 
ture, as well as of society, assign the out- 
door work of life to the one sex and the 
in-door work to the other. Nobody recog- 
nizes this difference better than the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage; indeed, they are 
the only people who do recognize it con- 
sistently, for they alone recognize man and 
woman as equal, and put their spheres of 
work on the same level. In times past, 
though man was ready enough to exalt and 
magnify the importance of woman’s work, 
when the object of the argument was to 
confine her absolutely to it, he was too 
ready at all other times to slight it as 
trivial, and make it wholly inferior in 
weight and dignity to his own. Only time 
and experience will secure mutual justice 
for both. Even the early contests and 
mutual disparagements of foolish young 
husbands and wives are not wasted, if they 
work their way at last into better apprecia- 
tion of each other, and into a serener sky. 
Sometimes this does not come, alas! till too 
late—but it often comes in time to make 
middle life more peaceful than the honey- 
moon, so that the two, when looking back 
on the storms that preceded calm, may well 
smile over that pious inscription which 
John Weiss claimed to have seen upon the 
tombstone of a wedded pair: ‘‘Their war- 
fare is accomplished.” T. W. H. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCiENCE. 


I spoke ‘two weeks ago of the Concord 
Scnool of Philosophy and its liberal and 
frank reception of women to all its priv- 
ileges. The same thing should be said of 
the American Scientific Association. Its 
great opportunities are fully and freeiy 
open to women, many of whom are not 
slow to profit by them. 

The terms of membership in this Asso- 
ciation are easy, and a great many women 
have joined it, especially in the last few 
years. 

A smaller body of Fellows are elected by 
ballot from the members; these really gov- 
ern the Association. They are supposed to 
be persuns of superior scientific attainment. 





I find the names of nine women on the list 





this body. Of these names Maria Mitchell 
is the most distinguished, and is known to 
the whole country, while Mrs. Richards 
hasa solid and enduring reputation in her 
work here, and others are doubtless as well 
known in their own localities. Of the two 
patrons, one is the wel known philan‘hro- 
pist, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomson, who has 
given a thousand dollars to the Association. 
It is rumored that another lady, who pre- 
fers to be unknown, has lately given a 
large sum. The privilege of giving money 
is usually not denied to women, and it is 
not necessary to give the A. A. A. 8. es- 
pecial credit for it. As yet no woman has 
been elected to the board of officers, or 
served on the election or other committees; 
but women are invited to read papers under 
the same restrictions as apply to men. 

The late very interesting session at Mon- 
treal gave a valuable opportunity to see 
how far women are using these privileges 
and what service they are rendering to 
science in return for them. 

The attendance of women at all the meet- 
ings was large, and in many cases they 
were evidently interested and intelligent 
listeners to the papers presented. But, 
owing to the ease with which members 
were admitted, and the large privilege of 
free attendance accorded to others, there 
were many who came rather for entertain- 
ment than for serious work, and there was 
a good deal of running about from one sec- 
tion to another—almost unavoidable if one 
desired to hear a special paper, but dis- 
tracting to those speaking or listening. 
We should be glad to see women taking 
pains to set an example of courtesy and pro- 
priety in in this respect, and refraining 
from disturbing a section while a paper is 
in progress, even ata little sacrifice to 
themselves.* As in every large Associa- 
tion depending for its pecuniary means on 
its annual fees, there is danger that liberal 
terms of membership will tend rather to 
popularize science than to increase the 
amount of severe study and work. I think 
that every member of vhe Association and 
every friend of woman’s elevation should 
most carefully guard against any danger of 
this kind from the admission of women to 
its privileges. 

It was with great pain that every woman 
heard Dr. Carpenter say that he proposed 
to treat his subject in ajpopular manner be- 
cause he saw a great many ladies present 
who would not understand technical terms. 
No doubt the courteous scientist meant 
nothing but kindness, but in science women 
should ask no favors, but fit themselves to 
understand and appreciate the best that can 
be offered, without any dilution for their 
benefit. The sections are for specialists 
who wish for advanced thought in their 
own department, not for the elementary in- 
struction which should have been already 
acquired by study. If women have hith- 
erto not had advantages for scientific study} 
they can have them now, and they should 
always assume the positionof going to the 
Association instead of expecting the Asso- 
ciation to come to them. 

At the same time we must remember 
that no one can be a specialist in every di- 
rection, and that many who have a sincere 
and intelligent interest in science can only 
appreciate its general teachings, and not the 
minute details which are offered in the pa- 
pers of the sections. Since the Association 
aims at promoting a general interest in 
science, and invites membership from those 
who do not claim to be specialists, would 
it not be well to provide somewhat more 
largely for the instruction of this class of 
persons, by addresses of scientific interest 
and importance which deal with general 
views rather than nice details? 

Professor Bell, in his admirable demon- 
stration of the discovery of a contrivance 
for finding the bullet in the body by elec- 
tricity, delighted all his hearers, showing 
that one may be lucid without being super- 
ficiul, and exact without being wearisome. 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and other modern 
scientists can express the most profound 
truths in language which any thoughtful 
person can understand. 

Women can do and are doing a great 
deal for science by the way of careful ob- 
servation of facts. No one is so bumble 
but that she may discover in nature some- 
thing of interest and importance. Wve 
would like to see such work weil repre- 
sented at the meetings of the Association. 
Many persons expressed great regret that 
Miss Emily A. Nunn, who was present, 
did not give an account of the work she 


* Nore. Perhans a woman on the committee 
would have sen that the hinges of the doors were 
oed, which would have saved mach of the annoy- 
ance. 





who have watched her career. 

In the section of Biology, Mrs. Antoi- 
nette B. Blackwell read a short paper on 
‘Cross Heredity from Sex to Sex.” This 
was a very carefully prepared paper, which 
treated the subject with great moderation, 
and yet presented evidence for the view 
given which won consideration from skilful 
scientists. 

In the section of Anthropology, Mrs. 
Erminie A. Smith and Miss Alice Fletcher 
both spoke on Indian Life. Miss Fletcher's 
was an unwritten address, since the haste 
with which she came from among the In- 
dians prevented her from preparing a 
paper. It was very dramatic in its presen- 
tation of Indian life, and gave great pleas- 
ure to the large audience who listened to 
her, if it did, perhaps, exceed the limits 
which might have been strictly assigned to 
her. 

Miss Virginia K. Bowers gave a paper on 
the Aryans, which I unfortunately did not 
hear. 

Time would fail me to tell of the gra- 
cious hospitalities of Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Quebec. Here was a legitimate sphere 
for chivalric feeling and courtesy to women, 
and we respect the self-restraint of the 
hungry crowd on the steamer who were 
not allowed to partake of the lunch until 
every lady had first been served. It 
showed that women may engage with men 
in the severest studies and the highest pur- 
suits, and yet the fine courtesies of the 
gentleman and the lady never be lost sight 
of. 

We returned from Montreal with the con- 
sciousness of a most agreeable and profita- 
ble visit, and we trust that every year will 
show that women interested in science can 
fully appreciate and use the opportunity 
opened to them by the A. A. A. 8. 

E. D. C. 





oer 
A TRIO OF SUFFRAGISTS. 

We have received from one of our friends 
in a western town a letter which speaks for 
itself: 

Epiror JoURNAL:—I regret that there is 
nothing to report, in the way of woman 
suffrage work, from this locality. I donot 
know of a full-fledged woman suffragist in 
the city, outside of our home trio. In view 
of the above deplorable state of affairs, we 
decided to organize an auxiliary local socie- 
ty, with « membership of three, and send a 
dollar each to aid the good work in Nebras- 
ka. The inclosed amount would be thirty 
dollars instead of three, but for the fact that 
we are richer in convictions than worldly 
possessions. 

That has the apostolic ring about it. One 
such family is enough to leaven a whole 
town. Will not those of our friends else- 
where, whose lot is cast in conservative 
places, follow this good example, and or- 
ganize auxiliary local societies with a mem- 
bership of one, two, or three, as the case 
may be? A. 8. B. 

tl 


SCHUOL SUFFRAGE. 


Inquiries are coming inin regard to school 
suffrage. The law is the same this year as 
last. The tax is fifty cents, and in this city 
the registrar allows women to be registered 
by letter, instead of by personal applica- 
tion. The form of letter will be found in 
another column. Read it, and if you think 
it gives a great deal of trouble, and such as 
no male voter has to take, then unite with 
usin the effort to secure for women the 
right to vote on the same terms as men. 

All inquiries on this subject should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the School 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Annette P. 
Rogers, Chestnut Hill, Mass. L. 8. 


2* 
7s 


THE HARRIET MARTINEAU STATUE 
FUND. 

Persons desiring to subscribe to the fund 
for the statue of Harriet Martineau, by 
Anne Whitney, are requested to send their 
subscriptions to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., No. 4 Park street, Boston. All who 
desire to participate in doing honor to the 
memory of this illustrious woman are as- 
sured that the smallest, as well as the largest, 
sums will be gladly welcomed, and faith- 
fully acknowledged. 








>e ———_——__ 

Ex-Governor Robinson, of Kansas, has 
formally accepted the nomination for Gov- 
ernor by the Greenback State Convention, 
and pledges himself, if elected, to use his 
best endeavors to secure the passage and 
enforcement of Jaws in favor of equal and 
exact justice to all, and that he will foster 
temperance, morality and the best interests 
of society. 








- Be 
Mrs. Jor1a Warp Howe will preach in 
Memorial Chapel, near Stone Bridge Iv- 
erton, R. 1., on Sunday, Sept. 10, at 8.30 
P. M. “B 


Mrs. Marcaret V. LonGiey has ffccept- 
ed the position of principal in Chickering 
Institute in Cincinnati, a boys’ and girls’ 
school. 


Mrs. Kate GANNET WELLS has a 
thoughtful article in the Boston Courier on 
“The Relation of the State to the Increase 
of Population. 


Mrs. Marrertta M. Bonzs,of Dakota,ap- 
pealed to the men of that territory in her 4th 
of July speech,not tousk for admission asa 
State unless the women of the new State can. 
have the right of suffrage. 


Miss Lett Stout, of Argos, Ind., isact- 
ing as night operator for the Peru & Chica- 
go Railroad at that point, until she attains 
her majority, at which time she is prepared 
to be admitted to the bar as at attorney-at- 
law. 


: Mrs. L. M. WHee.er, formerly of Mass., 
is actively engaged in the suffrage cause in 
Indiana. She spoke at Huntington in the 
Tabernacle Aug. 6, at Najenica Aug. 9 and 
10, at Andrews Aug. 12,18 and 14. She is 
organizing local equal suffrage clubs. 


Mrs. Saran J. Hae, editor of Godey’s 
Lady's Book, who died recently, nearly 
ninety years old, was the author of “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” It was written forty- 
six years ago, and first published in Boston 
in 1830. Mrs. Hale resided in Boston at 
that time. 


Miss Lena Krrxe, of Batavia, N. Y., 
has served some eight years in a dentist’s 
office, where she has become qualified, and 
now has a permit to practice dentistry in 
any part of the State. Miss Kirke howev- 
er prefers a salary where she is to the res- 
ponsibility ofan office of her own. 


Mreg. Lippincott (‘Grace Greenwood”) 
and her daughter, Miss ANNIE, wil] shortly 
leave Paris for the seaside. Miss Lippincott 
is now thoroughly prepared to make her 
début on the operatic stage, and will make 
her first appearance during the coming sea- 
son either in Italy or the United States. 


Miss Eva J. BeEpDE of Meriden, former- 
ly a member of the faculty of the Tilton 
Academy, and more recently the successful 
preceptress of the Wilmington Conference 
Seminary, Dover, Delaware, has been elect- 
ed preceptress of the Centenary Collegiate 
Institute, Hackettstown, N. J., one of the 
largest and most prosperous educational es- 
tablishments of that State. 


Miss Lin1an Wuitine, of the Boston 
Traveller, records an interesting conversation 
with W. H. Greer,"uf New York City, on 
electrical engineering, by which it appears 
that four colleges already exist where the 
new profession is taught,viz. in Paris, To- 
kio, London and New York. it appears 
that this new occupation will be suited to 
women. 


Mrs. Browne, mother of the late ‘‘Ar 
temus Ward,” resides in a tasteful cottage 
in Waterford, Me. She is a fine-looking 
lady, about seventy years of age, and pos- 
sesses Charming conversational powers. She 
enjoys the calls of her numerous visitors, 
and exhibits with pride a register contain- 
ing the autographs of hundreds of persons 
from all the States and from many foreign 
lands who have, for at least a few moments 
each, been her guests. 


Miss Ristey-SEwarD, a daughter of ex- 
Solicitor of the Treasury Risley, became a 
great favorite with William H. Seward 
while he was Secretary of State, and subse- 
quently accompanied him during his tour 
around the world. Mr. Seward in his will 
bequeathed her $30,000 on condition that 
she should adopt his name. She accepted 
the money, adopted the name, and now re- 
fuses to marry because she will not consent 
to change her name. At present she is in 
Italy studying the old monasteries of Tusca- 
ny. 


Mrs. Roxana Lorp,of Otter River,moth- 
er of Charles and KendaliLord,has just pass- 
ed her ninety-first birthday, is as bright and 
lively as most ladies of seventyfive and enjoys 
a good degree of health,doing her own work 
and cooking. She keeps informed on the 
affuirs of theday, and reads the Worcester. 
Spy, which she has taken regularly for 
more than fifty years. Her children and. 
friends celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her marriage, and she now enjoys showing 
her friends the many presents she and her. 
husband then received. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
SUNDOWN. 


BY HENRY W. STRATTON. 


The San-god, slowly dying, 
With glory lit the west; 

The clouds in radiance vying 
About his death-bed pressed. 


His parting color-blessing 
On them did he bestow, 
His love for earth confessing 

In that celestial! glow. 


Long hung that golden splendor 
O’er Phebus’ place of rest, 
Unwilling to surrender 
His beauteous bequest. 


The rky with pink wae tinted, 
And Luna, peering through, 

Her coming bright=ess hinted 
With palish, silver hue. 

oe 

For the Woman's Journal. 


MA MIGNONNE. 


BY J. WARREN CHAPMAN. 
Sometimes I pass her riding, 
And then her smile I see; 
Sometimes I meet her walking, 
She gives her hand to me. 


How could I dare to love her, 
A maid so fair and good! 

And should she stoop to love me 
Her dainty womanhood, 


*Twere as astar of Heaven 
Some lowly worm should bless; 
And yet I know she loves me, 
And I my love confess. 


So when I meet her riding, 
Her smile perchance you see, 

Or on the highway walking, 
Her small hand given me. 


But sure you cannot hear it, 
The word her sweet eyes say; 
Or at our parting guess it, 
1 go with her away. 


You hear my foolish babble 
Of waltzers and the ball; 
’Tis but my lips are talking, 

And not myself at all. 


How may you know this maiden, 
The white dove of my heart, 
If you should pass her riding 
Or walking all apart? 


I may not tell, I will not, 
But this one token give: 
The maid it is who loves me, 
And in whoee love | live. 


> 
Sod 


WINDS FROM SEA. 





BY HARRIET PRESOUTT EPOFFORD. 
Softly the winds come singing in from sea, 
Singing to nothing but the moon and me,— 
The moon, half risen, lingering and late: 
From lands long leagues away come singing free, 
From lands where summer holds her shining state. 


Lately on snowy orange-stems they slept, 
Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 
And rustled in a red pomegranate bough; 
Then, rich with heavy spices, shoreward swept, 
And brought their balms to fan my eager brow. 


O midnight winds that through euch splendor fly,— 
The hollow of asapphire in the sky, 
The paved work of a sapphire on the sea,— 
How soon your warm deliciousness might die, 
Conld you but stay and swell one sail for me! 
—_—_——_—_—_ ee 
A BOY’S SONG. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river, and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the black-bird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mower mows the cleanest,— 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest,— 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel-bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That's the thing I never could teil. 


But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the waters, and over the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 


A SHORN LAMB. 








BY SHERWOOD BONNER. 


‘Life as life suffices youth for joy; 
Young plants win sunbeams, shift them as we may.” 


So sings a quaint old Milesian poem, and 
so it seems to be all over the world. No 
path is too stony for young feet to dance 
over, no writing of fate so menacing as to 
affright daring, dauntless youth. It is de- 
lightful that it should be so; for in this 
melancholy old world nothing is so foolish 
as to suffer by anticipation, and nothing 
more to be desired than the capacity to shed 
sorrow as a duck’s breast the water-drops. 

There was never a merrier set than the 
young people of Guntown. Guntown was 
a stout little rebel village in Missouri, that, 
being unhappily situated on the dividing 
line between two armies, suffered almost 
equally from friend and foe. The State 
was the theatre of desperate fighting, and 
around Guntown a constant guerrilla war- 
fare went on, more exasperating to the 
nerves than a weekly Manassas or Gettys- 
burg battle. The wildest and most con- 
flicting rumors flew about the country like 


frightened bees, and people were alter- 
nately soothed or frightened, disappointed 
or deceived, until their minds were in a 
maze. 

‘Some of us made a point of believing 
all we heard,” said a lively matron, in re- 
calling those days of terror, ‘“‘and others 
nothing. Either way, we were kept on 
tenter-hooks or the anxious bench; yet I 
would not mind living it over again.” 

In fact, the folks of Guntown kept up 
their spirits wonderfully through all the 
changes and chances of war at their very 
door-steps, and the young people seemed 
fairly to bloom out in the atmosphere of 
constant excitement, like flowers in the 
sunshine. Not a pretty girl among them 
but dreamed of a lover 


“Riding on a steed of steeds," 


or prayed with passion for tbe chance of 
becoming a heroine through some splendid 
or valorous deed. It was a chance vouch- 
safed to but few. Kitty Karson, indeed, 
saved her father’s carriage-horses from 
capture by a spirited defense of the stable 
door; and Ida Coxe almost entrapped a 
Union officer by singing the praises of 
ripe figs until he was tempted to accept her 
invitation to accompany her into the gar- 
den, and have the pleasure of eating them 
fresh from the bushes. Here some Con- 
federate scouts lay in ambush, who were 
only cheated of their prisoner by the mel- 
ancholy fact that Ida was not so pretty as 
she was patriotic, and the officer, on the 
whole, preferred his figs comfortably in the 
parlor, out of a glass dish, with sugar and 
cream, 

But it was reserved for Becky Herndon 
to become the glory of the maids of Gun- 
town. She leaped into fame at a bound; 
though, ‘‘after all,” say the envious ones, 
“any of us would have done the same 
thing.” Becky herself declares it a trifle 
not worth talking about; but a hundred 
years hence the tale will rank as a classic 
in the proud little village. Doubtless 
Becky's grandchildren will plume them- 
selves on it immensely, and will many a 
time tell it to their grandchildren with so 
many embellishments and adornments that 
it will resemble the original not more than 
a water-melon vine does its seed. Here it 
is, however, in its bare, beautiful truth, 
just as it came about. 


The year was the third of the war; the 
month August; the hour, that of noon. 
Guntown was looking very forlorn; to an 
imaginative man it might have suggested a 
sheared sheep or « plucked goose. Some. 
thing of homely pathos, however, there was 
in the picture, owiog to the heaps of 
ruins here and there, over which wild flow- 
ers struggled to grow, and the tall red chic.- 
neys standing like guards over piies that 
had once been homes. No roll of wagons 
or ring of horses’ hoofs broke the stillness 
of the long white streets. A hungry-look- 
ing cow was cropping at the weeds in the 
neglected grave-yard; a dog with obtrusive 
ribs was asleep—or dead—in the deserted 
market-place. In front of a rough wooden 
shed, around which an odor of bad whis- 
key hung, sat a one-legged man in a cane- 
bottomed chair leaned against the wall. 
His crutches had fallen, his face was sha- 
ded by a red bandana handkerchief, and 
the flies crawled over his bald head, un- 
daunted by his sonorous snore. 

But there was never any telling what an 
hour might bring forth in Guntown. At 
four o’clock a cloud of dust arose beyond 
Little Muddy Bridge. A moment more, 
and the solitary foot, shading his eyes with 
his hand, saw in the sunny distance a dozen 
gray-jacketed figures. Then he dropped to 
his seat with a shrill “hurrah,” for he had 
lost his leg in Stonewall Jackson’s com- 
mand, and the sight of a “Johnny Reb” 
warmed the very cockles of his heart. On 
they came, never slackening their gallop 
until they drew rein in the square, and the 
captain leaped to the ground with a cheery 
salute. As if by magic the quiet streets 
became alive. People hurried from their 
homes to shake hands with their dear de- 
fenders, and ask eager questions as to the 
latest news; old “aunties” appeared with 
spiced gingerbread and hot corn-dodgers 
for sale; even the children took their share 
in the excitement, and gladdened those 
poor war-worn fellows by their fearless 
kisses and innocent laughter. 

Three of the Guntown volunteers were 
at home on a brief leave of absence—Ned 
Manning and Philip Powell, both boys in 
their teens from the Virginia army, and 
Colonel Masterton, Guntown’s ‘‘leading 
citizen,” who had only left active service 
long enouga for some serious wounds to 


heal. In the captain of the scouting party 
Colonel Masterton recognized an old 
friend. 


“Why, Belden,” he cried, “you must 
have dropped from the ekies! I thought 
yon were in quite another part of the 
State.” 

Captain Belden, who was a tall man, with 
long dark whiskers, and as quiet a manner 
as if he had never smelled powder, smiled 
with a lurking air of triumph. ‘You 
know Greenbrier?” he asked. 

“Of course. A little town about forty 
miles above—held by the enemy, I under- 





atand.” 





“It was yesterday,” said Captain Belden, 
“and is now, for aught I know. But we 
held possession for two hours this morning. 
It had been made a depot of commissary 
stores, and a very insufficient force left to 
guard them—scarcely more than a regi- 
ment. I dashed into the town this morn- 
ing before sun-up with a dozen picked 
men, fired the stores, and captured more 
prisoners than we knew what to do with.” 

“Didn't they fight? Who was in com- 
mand?” 

‘‘Ferrell—a very gallant fellow. But he 
stood no chance at all. He was in bed, 
and asleep; was wakened by a demand for 
his sword. It was a rare chance.” 

“It was a glorious deed,” cried Colonel 
Masterton, warmly. ‘‘It will live in his- 
tory.” 

“Success justifies everything,” laughed 
the captain; ‘*but really it was a fool-hardy 
performance. My men are in prime con- 
dition, however—ready for just such an- 
other.” 

“You will rest in Guntown a few days?” 

“Yes, waiting orders from our com- 
maaoding officer.” 

“You must all come to my house to- 
night,” said the colonel, ‘‘for supper and a 
dance afterward, if you are not too tired.” 

‘*Never too tired for that, colonel.” 

Mrs. Masterton was too much accus- 
tomed to her husband’s impulsive hospi- 
tality to be daunted by his announcement 
of unexpected guests, but hastened to send 
one small son after old Uncle Simon, the 
black fiddler, who played at all the Gun- 
town balls, and another to invite the young 
folks to come to a dance. 

‘There ain't much too eat,” she said, 
cheerfully; ‘‘but if anybody has to do 
without, it sha’n’t be one of those blessed 
soldiers. If 1 could only give them one of 
my old-time suppers!” 

“What difference does it make about 
supper?” cried Lucy Masterton, with the 
fine scorn of youth. “It is the dancing 
and the fun they will care about, not vulgar 
eating.” 

“Much you know about soldiers!” 
laughed her father. ‘‘I can assure you, my 
girl, that these are no carpet knights, but 
honest, hard fighting, hungry boys. And 
the prettiest dancer in Guntown won’t look 
half so pretty to them as a well-filled sup- 
per table.” 

‘Colonel, I should like to have the sil- 
ver,” said Mrs. Masterton, eagerly. 

‘Do you think it advisable, dear?” said 
the colonel, in a doubtful tone; for the sil- 
ver was hidden in an old cistern, and it 
was difficult to get at. ‘‘What do these 
scouts on the wiug care for the fripperies 
of life?” 

‘‘Captain Belden is a very elegant man. 
He will appreciate getting back to civilized 
life once more. Then, as I have not much 
in the way of food to put on the table, it is 
as well to feast the eyes of our guests at 
least,” 

“Well, well, have it your own way, my 
dear. I don’t suppose the family plate will 
come to grief in one night’s airing. Na- 
than and I will get it at once.” 

The colonel went out at one door asa 
bright-faced girl peeped in at another. 
This was Miss Becky Herndon, Lucy Mas- 
terton’s most intimate friend, and the he- 
roine whose noble deed— But let me not 
anticipate. 

“I know you ‘will welcome me, dear 
Mrs. Masterton,” she cried, gayvly, ‘‘for I 
have brought you—guess what.” 

“Something for my supper, I am sure. 
There never was such a good neighbor as 
your mother.” 

‘‘Well, she thought it probable your 
cupboard was in the condition of Mother 
Hubbard’s, so here are six chickens ready 
for broiling.” 

“Just what I needed. I had not one 
left. And no meat in the house except 
some ham for sandwiches.” 

‘*Was it not delightful to see those beloved 
gray uniforms!” cried Miss Becky. ‘‘Wel- 
come as the sight of skies and stars to 
prisoned men. I conld think of nothing 
else as they came dashing over the bridge— 
could you Lucy?” 

“TI thought I should like to kiss every 
one of them,” said Lucy, soberly. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Masterton, you must let me 
help you about the supper. Do you know 
that I myself caught and killed and picked 
these chickens?” 

“You poor child! couldn’t Aunt ’Nervy 
have spared you that?” 

‘Oh, she has had a ‘misery in her boues’ 
for more than a week, and I have had to 
wait on her in addition to everything else. 
But she is a great comfort, and has taught 
me all sorts of useful things. You know 
mamma is as helpless as a child in practical 
matters, but as for me, 


*- I'm in baking, pudding-making, 
Roasting, boiling, stewing, broiling, 
Sweets abounding, cakes compounding, 

Rated as a firat rate hand!’’ 


“I shall put you to the test, my dear. 
Come, girls! There is more than enough 


to do.” 
“To the kitchen!” said Lucy. ‘‘Right 
about! Forward! March!” 


At nine o’clock Colonel Masterton’s 
house looked very brilliant. Lights were 
twinkling from every window—only tallow 
candles, to be sure, that Aunt ’Nervy had 





moulded, but interspersed with an occa- 
sional wax one that hinted of former grand- 
eur. The young people were all assembled, 
and were in high feather. Uncle Simon 
sat enthroned in the long hall playing such 
inspiring strains as ‘‘Money-Musk,” ‘“O 
Susanna,” ‘‘Yaller Rose of Texas,” and 
‘Billy in the Low Grounds,” while over the 
well-waxed floor boots and slippers trod 
the measureof the dance as gayly as though 
war were a horrid dream from which all 
ha:! just awaked to the lively and joyous 
reality of life. Captain Belden was of 
course the hero of the hour, and he seemed 
quite disposed to make Miss Becky Hern- 
don the belle. She was indeed as pretty 
alittle rebel as ever wiled a man’s heart 
away. Dressed in a home-spun frock 
woven Dy her own hands, and dyed, 
through the grace of Aunt 'Nervy and the 
dog-wood blooms, to a festal scarlet, with 
bare white arms, and a great yellow frill of 
her grandmother’s lace, she was a very 
witch of piquant beauty. And then her 
dancing was an enchanting sight. Every 
motion seemed to send a thrill of fresh 
life through her veins. There was some- 
thing electric in the ease and lightness, the 
springing grace, of her step. 

‘‘Ah, Miss Herndor,” cried Captain Bel- 
den, as he led her to a seat after a spirited 
quadrille, ‘‘this dance with you will linger 
in memory like a thing of beauty, truly a 
joy forever. Such occasions,” he went on, 
with a lofty and melancholy air, ‘‘are the 
alleviations of a soldier’s lot. And we en- 
joy them the more that they come like 
rare oases in the desert of our daily life. 
Last night we were encamped in a solitary 
grove, with a starless, clouded sky above 
us, and no sound broke the silence save 
the whip-poor-will’s sad distant call; to- 
night, music and twinkling lights and the 
smiles of beauty make earth seem a little 
heaven; and to morrow—ah! who can di- 
vine the to-morrow ?” 

“If this is a pleasure to you,” cried 
Becky, thinking the captain fearfully senti- 
mental, but a very fine gentleman, ‘‘what 
do you think it must be to us—to us who 
have to stay at home and do nothing, while 
our nearest and dearest are risking their 
lives on distant battle fields? Imagine what 
it is to feel that we in our turn can give 
the smallest degree of aid and comfort to 
our protectors and detenders!” 

“Your voice trembles, Miss Herndon,” 
murmured the captain; ‘‘yet you have no 
brothers old enough to be inthe army. Is 
there not 

‘a nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one,’ 
on one of those distant battle-fields?” 

“No, indeed,” said the girl, blushing. ‘I 
have only a few unimportant cousins in the 
war. But you know they are all dear.” 

‘All equally dear?” said the captain, 
with a glance. 

“Of course,” laughed the little flirt; ‘‘ex- 
cept that there zs a soft spot in my heart 
for Belden’s Scouts.” 

‘Leave off the last word. Say for Bel- 
den. A poor lone fellow needs a sweet 
saint to offer a prayer for him.” 

‘You are prayed for in church every 
Sunday,” said Becky, demurely. 

“Oh yes, in a lump with the others, as 
they pray for the President of the United 
Btates and all others in authority. There’s 
no satisfaction in that.” 

‘Miss Herndon, I believe this is our set,” 
said a stern voice, and there stood Ned 
Manning holding out his hand to the young 
lady, and glancing at Captain Belden with 
a smothered ferocity that the gallant offi- 
cer seersed to find very entertaining. 

Becky flushed rather guiltily as she took 
her place with Ned. She could not deny 
that she had devoted a large part of the 
evening to flirting with Captain Belden, 
and there was—well, a sort of understand- 
ing between Ned and herself. 

They had been playmates when in pina- 
fores; and though a brave lad, Ned had 
easily reconciled himself to the painful 
wound that had kept him at home for a 
month past, and had won him so much 
sympathy from his prickly little sweetheart. 
Her conscience smote her now, as she stole 
a look at his set face. If he had been con- 
tent to look sad and not so prodigiously 
mad, she would have melted at once; but 
she resented his wrath. She was not going 
to be ruled by Ned Manning. Captain 
Belden was a man and an officer; Ned only 
a boy and a “‘high private.” And she 
meant that he should ask her forgiveness. 
Ned, however, had no such intention. He 
walked through the set like a wooden ma- 
chine, and when it was ended proposed in 
a very unloverlike tone a stroil on the 
moon-lighted veranda. 

They walked for a while in silence; final- 
ly Ned blurted out: 

“Becky, may I give you a word of 
warning?” 

‘‘Certainly,” said Miss Herndon, on the 
defensive at once. 

“It is with regard to Captain Belden. I 
think it my duty to tell you that among 
men he has not the best reputation.” 

‘You had better mention that fact to 
Coionel Masterton. Doubtless he will be 
pleased to hear something new of his guest 
and friend.” 

“I mean simply,” cried the poor boy, 


” 








“that he is a mar of gallantries. Hé makeg 
love to every pretty face. He isa gentle. 
man, of course, and a goo? soldier, but the 
last man for a girl to pin her faith to,” 

“‘And what is all this to me, Ned Man. 
ning? You are horribly impertinent.” 

“Iam sorry that it seems so to you. | 
see my words are no good, so I shall bid 
you good-night, Becky.” 

“And not stay to supper?” cried Recky, 
who, dear, practical little soul, had pre- 
pared some duinty dishes for the especial 
benefit of this irascible young man. 

“‘No, I want no supper, and I am in no 
mood to enjoy anything.” 

“Very well, cross-patch,” cried Becky, 
with great lack of dignity, ‘have your 
own way;” and withdrawing her hand 
from his arm, she slipped through a side 
door, and was soon dancing again, nat- 
urally with Captain Belden. 

Ned, however, was more than half mol. 
lified by her dismay at his proposal to 
leave, and when he sought Mrs. Masterton 
to bid her good-night, he was in a very 
yielding frame of mind. 

“Now don't go, Ned,” urged the good 
lady; ‘I particularly want you to stay.” 

“1 should like to,” said Ned, readily, 
“but indeed I can hardly hold up my head. 
The dancing was too much for me. You 
know, Mrs, Masterton, I am far from 
being a well map yet.” 

‘Poor boy! You do look ghostly, 
Well, do this: come to my room and lie 
down. A nap will rest and refresh you, 
and you can join us when you wake.” 

Ned, pining for a few more words with 
Becky, was easily persuaded; and Mrs. 
Masterton, after making him comfortable 
on a deliciously soft lounge, returned to 
her guests. When supper was announced 
she ran in to have a peep at him; but he 
was sleeping so soundly that she would not 
disturb him, though she did wish the dear 
boy could see how the table looked. It 
did indeed make quite a brave show, with 
its sparkling glass and silver and lovely 
decorations of flowers. The coffee, to be 
sure, was made of roasted sweet-potatoes, 
but smoked and foamed as arrogantly as if 
it had been the finest Mocha; and Captain 
Belden, as he caught a whiff of it, cried, 
‘‘What a delicious smell!” Miss Herndon 
thought he was alluding to the violets in 
her hair, but Hunger had claimed the noble 
captain for her own. Great dishes of some 
foam-like substance were placed along the 
table, giving it such a festive and elegant 
air that every one of those men wished he 
had on a swallow-tail coat and lavender 
kids; but it was only ‘Confederate sylla- 
bub” that the dishes held—made of the 
heart of rosy apples beaten to a snowy 
froth with white of egzs and sugar. Then 
there were hot waffles, and fried chickens, 
and yellow peaches, and luscious figs. Jove 
himself needn’t have scorned such a feast; 
and ‘‘Belden’s Scouts” went at it as though 
it were an enemy to be demolished. 

The fun was at its height, when there oc- 
curred a strange interruption. Aunt 
"Nervy Herndon rushed in—Aunt ’Nervy, 
the old black woman, who had been for 
weeks chained to her bed with rheumatism. 
Her face was ashy; her eyes great white 
balls with centres of fiery black. Before 
any one could speak she threw up her arms 
and gasped out, ‘‘Run! run! de enemy is 
a-comin’!” 

‘‘How do you know?” cried Colonel Mas- 
terton, springing from his chair. 

‘My boy Seth brung de news. You 
know he run off las’ year wid de jayhawk- 
ers—de same crowd dat is comin’ now. 
Dey stopped jes outside o’ town, waitin’ 
fur day ter break. Seth he heerd ’em 
tellin’ how dey wus gwine ter capture a lot 
of rebs dat was off deir guard in Guntown. 
An’ he says he jes got ter thinkin’ o’ de 
boys be uster play wid, an’ he couldn't 
stan’ it nohow. So he slipped off, an’ got 
here by a short-cut. He gin clean out by 
de time he reached me, fur he run all de 
way, an’ dar wuz nobody but me ter come 
an’ gin you de warnin’ cry.” 

Almost before Aunt ’Nervy had got 
through her story the soldiers had begun 
their preparations for flight. Hasty buck- 
ling on of the armor they had laid aside, 
hurried good-byes, a touch of the spur to 
their tired horses, and they were gone. 
The girls scattered to their homes, Becky 
Herndon only staying behiné to help Lucy 
and Mrs. Masterton hide the silver, clear 
away the remains of the supper, and restore 
the house to its everyday appearance. 
They worked rapidly; but the early mora 
was breaking when at last they sat down, & 
yuiet, frightened group, to await further 
developments, 

“I asked Captain Belden to stop and give 
Ned the warning cry,” said Becky, witha 
nervous little laugh. ‘He has a splendid 
horse, and will find no trouble in keeping 
up with the scouts.” 

Mrs. Masterton sprang up as if she had 
been shot. 

“Ned!” she cried, wildly. 
forgotten him!” 

‘*What, is he not at home?” 

“No, no! I persuaded him to lie down 
in my bedroom, and in the hurry and ex- 
citement I forgot all about him. What 
have I done?” 

They rushed to the chamber, an: there 


“Oh, I had 
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lay the poor fellow, still sleeping peace- 

fully. ; 

Ned!” cried Becky, in a penetrating 
voice. ; 

He started up, looking strangely pale in 
the gray morning light, and utterly be- 
wildered at the terror-stricken faces. 

A few words explained all. 

“Perhaps it is not too late,” he cried, 
seizing his pistols and flinging open the 
door. 

He ran against. Uncle Simon, who had 
been listening at the gate with his ear to 
the ground that he might catch the first 
sound. 

“Dey’s comin’, dey’s comin’,” he 
shrieked. ‘I heered de horses’ huifs a 
clatterin’ on de bridge.” 

The little party hurried to the deserted 
drawing-room, and stood staring in each 
others’ faces for one blank awful moment 
of silence. 

“He must be saved,” cried Becky, the 
tears streaming down her face. “‘It will 
kill him to be sent to prison now that he is 
so weak, and his wound not yet healed.” 

Suddenly little Lucy's , face iighted. 
“Mother, let us dress him as a woman.” 

“The child has been reading romances,” 
said Mrs. Masterton, smiling sadly. ‘‘It 
would be impossible.” 

“Maybe not,’”’ said Becky, eagerly. 
“Let us try it. It is our onlychance. Ned 
is so pale and delicate now it will be easy 
to make a woman of him.” 

“IL won't do it,” said Ned, hotly, laying 
his hand on his sword. ‘‘Let me die like a 
soldier.” 

‘Nonsense, Ned Manning”—and Becky 
dried her tears—‘‘you shal/ try it. Whatif 
it is just one chance in a hundred? That 
is better than none, to my way of think- 
ing.” 

Ren, Lucy, run,” commanded Mrs. Mas- 
terton, ‘Fetch my best black silk.” And 
Lucy obeyed, with a little giggle she could 
not suppress. 

The dress was soon adjusted, but the re- 
sult was not happy. 

“He’s more like a boy than ever,” said 
Lucy, in dismay. ‘‘See how his lip curls, 
and his eyes flash! And then that short 
hair!” 

The short hair was the great trouble. It 
threw the boyish features into bold prom- 
inence, and the effort at disguise was 
patent. 

“Give it up.” said Ned, in disgust. 
“Take off this toggery.” 

“Stop!” cried Becky; ‘1 know what to 
do.” 

She snatched a pair of large scissors from 
the mantel, and before avy one realized 
what she was about to do, she had given a 
few quick snips, and her bright brown hair 
—her beauty, her pride, and her glory—had 
fallen in a shining heap to the floor. 

“Rebecca Herndon, what hate you 
done?” 

“I think I may do that much for my 
country—and Ned,” said Becky, catching a 
sobbing breath between her words—for she 
was a vain little puss, and dearly had she 
loved that curly mane. 

Mrs. Masterton took the hair, and in a 
few moments, by some inexplicable fem- 
inine magic, she had crowned Ned with a 
coronal cf bright braids, under which his 
face was that of a stately young beauty. 

“They won’t take me for a soldier boy,” 
said Becky, smiling through her tears, ‘‘if 
my hair ¢s cropped.” 

“No,” said Ned, looking reverently at the 
lovely fiushed face; ‘‘for you look like noth- 
ing but what you are—the noblest and 
sweetest little girl God ever made.” 

Ten minutes later the soldiers came. 
They searched 

“Upstairs and downstairs, 

And in my lady’s chamber,” 
but they captured nothing except Colonel 
Masterton’s cavalry boots, and what was 
left of the ham-sandwiches. The next day 
at noon they galloped out of town, and Ned 
was released from what he was pleased to 
term the ‘‘durance vile” of a woman’s 
dress. 

Rebecca Herndon walked home with a 
hymn of thanksgiving in her heart. But 
her mother wept at sight of her denuded 
head, and Aunt ’Nervy to the day of her 
death never called Becky anything but 
“my po’ shorn lamb.” 

What her husband calls her I do not 
know— 

“some sweet name 
Whose every syllable is a caress," 

I rather fancy; for his name is Ned Man- 
ning, and he loves his little wife as some 
women would give their souls to be loved. 
The dear gift of her bright hair is cherished 
to-day as his chiefest treasure, and when he 
comes to the end of all things of earth, it 
will rest on his faithful heart in his coffin. 
—Harper's Weekly. 

The women are alive to the question of 
who shall be Governor, this year, and op- 
pose the mention of the name of Hon. 
R. R. Bishop asa candidate, because ‘the is 
& pronounced opponent of the equal rights 
of women.” We have not space for the 
whole of {their letter, which is signed by 
Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore and Edna 
D. Cheney, but give place to the closing 
paragraph.— Warren (Mass.) Herald. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 


BY MRS. ADA M. BITTENBENDER. 


Well! What a commotion in the anti's 
camp. It looks like success sure, when the 
opposition spend so much breath. 

Personal attack is not argument. Will 
our anti’s make much with such ammuni- 
tion? 

One hundred and twenty-five state news- 
papers are nobly banded together advo- 
cating the justness of our demand. 

With such strength as this, let every wo- 
man suffragist be hopeful and rally to the 
support of our claims. 

A steady pull and a pull all together all 
along the line will win. There should be 
no drones in the camp. 

Organization is rapidly going on. Suf- 
frage literature is being freely distributed. 
The campaign suffrage song-book will soon 
be cut. 

Woman suffrage concerts, pic-nics, and 
lawn tea-parties are the order of the day, 
while the faces of the busy workers are 
wreathed in smiles. 

The woman suffiage campaign commit- 

tee of Dawson county is vigorously at 
work, ably assisted by the Press and Pio- 
neer. 
The Fairfield woman suffrage association 
is having a series of debates, with abe 
speakers on both sides of the question. 
This society has an efficient committee on 
precinct work. 

The cause in Seward county is steadily 
advancing; a gratifying increase in the 
membership of the several associations, 
although considerable public opposition is 
being met with, principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Milford. 

A great deal of interest is manifested in 
the meetings of the Oakdale woman suf- 
frage association, of which the Pen & Plow 
says: ‘These meetings and discussions will 
ere long be historic, as the first feeble 
efforts at reform which are to be realized, 
as sure as anything in this world can be.”’ 

The movement in Franklin county is rap- 
idly gaining ground. Recently, in canvas- 
sing a precinct, only one man was found 
opposed. In Bloomington, in the early part 
of the campaign, sixty-five women recorded 
in favor of the amendment, two as opposed 
and four indifferent. An association was 
organized at Naponee the week of the 4th 
with thirty members. The Bloomington 
society soon hold a festival; proceeds to 
advance the cause there. 

The following from the Sterling Press is 
to the point: ‘‘A common saying among 
opposers—‘ Why, the women themselves are 
not in favor of it!’ To test the matter 
thoroughly, Father Lester was requested to 
canvass the town and get an expression of 
the women as to whether they were in 
favor of or against the movement, and the 
result was that in about two good days’ 
work he secured the names of one hundred 
women who expressed themselves in favor 
of the movement, and only four of them 
reside out of the town proper.’’ Now my 
good gentlemen friends, this should set'you 
thinking as to your duty this fall.—Cus¢er 
(N&.) Leader. 

ee ks 
THE GOVERNORSHIP. 

The contest between the supporters of 
Crapo and Bishop continues. The Poston 
Herald of Aug. 31 contained the follow- 
ing: 

LUCY STONE AND THE RIVAL CANDIDATES. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 'Yhe large 
presentation made in behalf of R. R. 
Bishop for Governor, in your issue of the 
28th, creates an instinctive desire among 
women to protect themselves, just as one 
raises an arm to avert an impending blow. 
The question is fairly open, whether the 
Republicans of Massachusetts will nominate 
for their chief magistrate a man whose vote 
and speech are opposed to the equal politi- 
cal rights of women. Mr. Bishop is a con- 
scientious man. As governor he ought to 
veto any measure he regards as pernicious; 
such as a bill for an amendment to the con- 
stitution to secure suffrage for women. Col. 
N. T. Allen of Newton, in reply to your 
question, says: ‘‘Mr. Bisnop’s profound re- 
spect, amounting almost to reverence, for 
women will not allow him to unworthily 
antagonize theirefforts forfreedom.” But, 
to the man who is robbed, the manner of 
the robbery is not the importantfact. Mr. 
Crapo voted for the river and harbor 
bill. In his case it is the wisdom of the 
measure that is questioned. Mr. Bishop 
voted against the principle of ‘‘the consent 
of the governed,” in its applicatien to 
more than half the people of the state who 
are utterly powerless to take their own part 
or to help themselves. What do justice 
and honor and fair play demand in such a 
case? Is it possible that Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, in the year of grace 1882, will 
make the historic record that between two 
men as candidates for governor, who in 
other respects would serve the state equaily 
well, they deliberately nominated that one 
who stands opposed to and votes against 
the equal rights of women? 

Lucy STONE. 

Dorchester, Aug. 30, 1882. 

oe 

Of some interest to Philadelphia readers 
is .an interesting sketch in the September 
Century called ‘“‘The Original of Rebecca 
in lvanhoe,” with its portrait and biogra- 
phy of the beautiful Miss Gratz, of that 
city, the friend of Irving, who told Walter 
Scott about her, and thus gave him the 
ideal for the novel. 





A NEW ENLARGED 
CLOTH-BOUND and GILT-EDGED EDITION 


POETS’ TRIBUTES 
GARFIELD. 


With Steel Portrait and Biography 
of President Garfield. 





—)9 — 


An edition, bound in cloth, has been issued of this 
Beautiful Memorial Volume, containing a fine Steel 
Portrait and a comprehensive Biography, besides 
more than a hundred and fifty poems by a hundred 
and fifty authors, including : 


Henry W. Longfellow, 
Will Carleton, Valt Whitman, 

H, H, Boyesen, |H. Bernard Carpenter, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, |Hezekiah Butterworth, 
A. Bronson Alcott, lLouise Parsons Hopkins, 
George Parsons Smee ey Ward Howe, 
Frances Hodyson Burnett/John Reade, 

|D. Gilbert Dexter, 
\Charlotte F, Bates, 


| oaquin Miller, 


John Savary, 
Abraham Coles, 


Louis Dyer, |\George A, Parkhurst, 
Peleg McFarlin, {Thomas H, Chandler, 
Martin F, Tupper, |Henry C, Dame, 
David Swing, \John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Paul H. Hayne, V. D, Kelly, 
john Owen, \J. G. Holland, 
arrington Lodge, Charles T. Dazey, 
Alfred Nevin, |Minot J. Savage, 
Chas. J. Beattie, Lillian Whiting, 
A. A. Hopkins, |Marie E. Blake; 
Elizabeth Yates Rich-|Kate Tannatt Woods, 
mond, \Francis A, Nichols, 


Thomas Nelson Haskell, |\Caleb D. Bradlee, 
Fannie Isabelle Sherrick,, Anna Ford Piper, 
Thomas Mackellar, |Eric S. Robertson, 
George Francis Dawson, |And many others. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, | 


This is one of the finest memorials yet issued of our 
late President. The hundred and fifty authors are 
scattered over the United States, Canada and Eng- 
land, making this somewhat of an international trib- 
ute, 

This edition includes not only all of the Poems 
that originally appeared in the Boston Globe, but 
more than 100 additional Poems, selected from up- 
wards of 500 in the compiler’s possession, The vol- 
umecontains 160 pages, neatly printed and hand- 
somely hound in cloth, with appropriate gold and 
black stamping and giided edge. 

The price, including postage, to any address, is 
only $1.50 « copy. 


MOSES KING, Publisher, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 





FIVE MUSIC BOOKS 


of a very superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 


THE PEER LESS ‘ Singing ‘Schools. 


(Price 75 cts.) A new,fresh, and every way desir- 
able book, with abundant material for the instruction 
ot singing classes, and for social singing. By W. 


O, Perkins. 
S For Common Schools, 
1 Price 50 cents. 
Has had a year’s trial, with universal approval, in 
a multitude of schools. Large variety of wide- 
awake songs. By L. O, Emerson 


LIGHT AND LIFE. canta teste. 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has attended this 
exceptionally fine collection, which has been before 
the public but a few months. Enthusiastic com- 
mendations wherever used, By R. M. Mclntoch, 


THE CHORAL CHOIR. ‘conventions. 


Conventions. 
(Price $1.00,) It is the companion book to 
Tue Peervess, is larger, and has a much greater 


number of pieces for choirs, The singing class 
course is the same as that in the smaller book, By 
W. O. Perkins. 

For High 


THE WELCOME CHORUS. ‘sci.coi 


(Price $1.00.) This book, although of recent 
issue, has come to be regarded as a standard book 
for use in the higher schools. By W.S. Tilden, 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. IEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciseg. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. . 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
faifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 


NOTE BOOKS. 
PHOTOGRAPH | be found at. any season of the 


f the 
year at WARD & GAY'S. Sta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street 


ALBUMS, | Boston. 











In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 











NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 


“Uitima Thule” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of ‘‘Uitima Thale,”’ with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pearin this book. Asthisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. New 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

‘*Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than “‘The Lamplighter,”’ and was pro- 
noonced by critics even better than that famous 
story. 


Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DUDLEY 
Warner. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. Inthis book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANperson. With four illustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Thisisthe fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson's famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” ‘*‘Arne,’’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Mjornson ‘‘the prince of story-tellers."’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement, 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicnousin it that 
it had a remarkable perzonal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newmun, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “‘Reminis- 
cences,”’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 
Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They giveina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


Summer Reading. 


” 











“The style is crisp and enjoyable. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniv! history 
wiil welcome eagerly any book from herhand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 
present tothe mind of another. It was our good 
fortune, years ago, to heara lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came oat of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the wors 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer io the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in lightand color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the “‘Improvisatore;”’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset seen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
Ta. 


. * . * * . 

“+A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic desc:iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.*’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“Away Down South in Dixie,” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By MARY ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations 
1.50. 


These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moger, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘Uncle Remus.”’ 

“Tn judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fally as successfal as “Uncle Rewus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old plantation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 


Southern child, are therein as faithfolly portrayed. 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 


we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,"’..Savannah Morning News. 


Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 
Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 
YY eo by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


**A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to filla want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleaeure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, iuciudingvisitors and residents alike.""—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 

By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Being chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 

Hungary, and Switzerland. 

*,* Sold by all bookeellers and newsdealers, and 

sent by mail, aaa on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 


THE NEW ROUND ROBIN: 


A Romance of Fairand Fruitful Italy, 


Leone. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.00, 


“A novelthat opens in a Roman studio, and then 
develops the love of a young Italian painter of mar- 
velous genius for an unusually beautiful New Eng- 
land artist maiden, promises well.”"—N. Y, Times. 


“If the intent of the author was to write what 
should have, above all qualities, that of interest, he 
has ably fulfilled his purpose, for its interest +tartsin 
the firet p and is fanned with unremitting zeal to 
the last ones, where the reader rises perfectly eatis- 
fied with the generous measure. The book is finely 
planned. and there is considerable art in working the 
plot, which stands high in relief.”.— Boston Globe. 


“It is a story located at Rome and in the Campag 
na, and is fascinating with its art, love-making, 
brigandage, convents, and thrilling incidents. We 
will not interfere with the anticipated pleasure of 
the reader, by telling what befell the American girl 
and her heroic father, beneath the sunny skies or in 
tne hidden caves of Italy, but leave it all to be en- 
joyed. The book is written by one familiar with 
Rome,” — Portsmouth Chronicle. 


“** Leone’ is a story of Italian life written by an 
Italian, and therefore shows a more impressive fidel- 
ity to time and place than the average imaginative 
productions of writers who affect the Campagna 
and the Appenines. ... ‘Leone’ is dramatic, but not 
in the slightest degree sensational; the plot is very 
skillfully managed, and the characters well drawn.’ 
Boston Traveller. 


A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. lvol.12mo. $1.50. 

***A Reverend Idol’ has captured the market as 
well as the critics. It has gone into its seventh 
edition,” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“The book is fall of interest, and it should find 
many readers at our summer resorts. It will add to 
their enjoyment of the do/ce far niente of the long, 
hot days.”—Tne Churchman. 


“The most blase reader of novels will find it hard 
to lay this book down until it is read to the last 
page. Itis so bright, so fall of piquant observa- 
tions, of graphic descriptions, of keen characteriza- 
tion, of homely common sense."’—Phila. Press. 


“It isa fascinating story, the scene of which is 
laid on Cape Cod, and is told in a breezy style that 
suits the place.’",-—The Watchman." 


“The writer is evidently a person of culture and 
world-knowledge, who has had the opportunities 
and the intelligence to comprehend human charac- 
ter, and who knows how to write pure Englieh which 
is so vigorous and yet eo graceful as to raise a doubt 
as to the gender.’’—Phila, Bulletin. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Weur Books, 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American 
Artists, and more than 100 new books by popular 
American authors, are included in D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s Holiday Announcements. So liberal an ex- 
penditure has never before been made by one 
firm in a single year for Holiday Books. 


A new book in the‘ SPARE MINUTE SERIES, 
Edited by E. E. BROWN. 


LIVING TRUTHS. 


From Cuarvtes KiInGsLey, with an introduction, 
by W. D. Howe ts. 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, - - $1.00. 


THE INITIALVOLUME OF A NEW SERIES 


“* The Reading Union Library,” 


MAGNA CHARTA STORIES, 


By the most popular writers in America. Edited by 
ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, - - - - $1.00. 





NOW READY. 
THE FOURTH ISSUE OF THE V.1 F. 
SERIES. 


MY GiRnRntis. 


By Lipa A. Cuurcnite. 


i2mo, Cloth, ‘+ + + ©« (i 


A TIMELY Book 


By CLrara Erskine CLEMENT, 


HISTORY OF ECYPT, 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, Cloth, - - - 


D. LOTHROP & CO0”S MAGAZINES 
for Young People, are 
Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
Little Folks’ Readers, 75 cents a year. 
The Pansy (weekly), 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions received by 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


$1.50. 





Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS BOSTO 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, September 9, 1882. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money eent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi -her to discontinue and until! pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subgcription for that 


purpose, 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tue AMERICAN WoMAN SuFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy with the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies occur, they may be supplied by al- 
ternates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions, 

The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 
campaign. A full attendanceof suffragists 
is earnestly requested. 

Governor Hoyt and Judge Kingman of 
Wyoming, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
and D. M. Richards of Colorado, Mrs, 
R. N. Hazard, Rev. John Synder and J. 
W. Dutro of Missouri, Mrs. Hannah M.T.Cut- 
ler, of Illinois, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Hon. 
William D. Foulke, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart and Miss Florence M. Adkinson of 
Indiana, Miss Kate I. Kelsey of Ohio, Mrs. 

Mary B. Clay of Kentucky, Miss F. Hen- 
rietta Muller of the London School Board, 
Miss Eva Muller of England, Mrs. Ada M. 
Bittenbender, Mrs. Belle G. Bigelow, Mrs. 
C. B. Colby, Miss Lydia Bell, W. M. Woos- 
ter, Gen. Connor, Judge Yocum, Judge 
Morris, Rev. W.A.Copeland,General Ester- 
brook, Erasmus M. Correll of Nebraska, 
Hon. JamesHutchinson of Vermont, Lucy 
Stone, Miss M. Semple,and Henry B. Black- 
well of Massachusetts, and many other well- 
known speakers are expected. The cele-- 
brated singers, the Hutchinson family, will 
furnish music for the convention, 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. will give reduced return fares to 
delegates who go to Omaha from Chicago 
or other points over that line. Application 
for the return passes must be made at Oma- 
ha to H. B. Blackwell,’ secretary of the 
Convention. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 
propose plans of action. Efforts are being 
made to secure reduced hotel fares; also 
hospitality at Omaha during the conven- 
tion. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Erasmus M. Corre, Pres. 
Lucv Strong, Chair. Ha. Com. 
Henry B. BuackwE.u, Cor Sec. 
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A NEW METHOD. 

At a late meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, it was voted to cause a 
petition to be circulated for signatures of 
‘women, addreased to the men of their re- 
spective towns, asking that the men in 
town meeting will petition the legislature 
for municipal suffrage for women. 

We the undersigned women, inhabitants of " 
¢hereby earnestly urge the town, by vote or other- 
wise, to ask the Legislature to extend to women the 
game right to vote in town meetings on all town 
matters, and the same right to hold town office that 
men now enjoy and on terms of perfect equality 
-with men; for we have at least as much interest as 
men can have in the good administration of tuwn 
affairs and desire to take our equal share in the 
same. 

Two things will be gained in this way. 
First, it will show how many women in 
each town care enough about the right to 
vote to petition for it. Second, it will 








their votes are ready to support this petition 
of women. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, comment- 
ing on the late action of the Republicans in 
Kansas in favor of woman suffrage, says: 

An attempt was made to have a resolu- 
tion adopted first submitting the question 
to a vote of the women of the State, but it 
was voted duwn. The experiment pro- 
posed would be a most interesting one to 
try. The result would throw just the light 
on the situation that is wanting. It is safe 
to say that if the women decided by a re- 
spectable majority that they desired the 
ballot, the men would be quickly voting 
the same way. 

This assertion is repeated on every hand. 
“Men are ready to remove the obstacles 
they have put in the way of woman suf- 
frage, if they only knew women wished 
them to do so.” This may be doubted, so 
long as the suffrage is not given to women, 
and so long as pronounced suffrage men 
and newspapers advocate the election of 
anti-suffragists and ignore the essential 
question. But it will further help to settle 
the matter of the willingness of men, if 
the following simple form of petition is 
presented to every man, as the other is to 
be to every woman in the town, viz. 

“The undersigned legal voters of the town of ——, 
believe in suffrage for women, and will vote for it 
whenever we have the opportunity.” 

Let these two petitions go side by side, 
and the result will be some accurate know!l- 
edge of the number of men and women in 
Massachusetts who care for suffrage. 

L. 8. 
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VOTERS AND RUM. 

A petition from Mrs. G. W. Bailey, Mrs. 
M. Phelps, and seven hundred and ten 
other ladies of Macomb, Illinois, with ,a 
similar petition from H. M. Wiley, Annie 
Slade, and other minors, praying that the 
Council grant no license to saloons for the 
ensuing year, was presented by Ald. Bailey, 
and, on motion, was received. When the 
final action was taken, Ald. McClellan of- 
fered the following resolution and moved 
its adoption: 

tesolved, That this Council most respect- 
fully and most unwillingly, as a matter of 
conscience, decline to grant the prayer of 
the lady petitioners. 

Four members of the Council voted for 
the resolution and four against it. The 
mayor voted aye and declared the resolu- 
tion carried. 

A report of an election held June 14th, 
A. D. 1882, in room No. 7, court house, 
Macomb, Iils., showed 

‘For licensing drinking saloons” received 
three hundred and eighty-four votes. 

‘Against licensing drinking saloons” re- 
ceived three hundred and seven votes. 

Whereupon a member of the W. C. T. 
U. writes to the Macomb /ournal a 
stinging article of which the following is 
an extract: 

“Forward, the Light Brigade!" 

Was there a man dismayed? 

Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered; 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die; 

Into the valley of Death 

Rode the Six Hundred. 

Grand victory indeed! Seventy-seven as 
a majority in the face of between seven and 
eight hundred against license, whose names 
have, as yet, not been counted as 
equal to one vole. When the time comes, 
however, that the taxes for poverty, crime, 
etc., have to be paid, that will accrue from 
the damnable traflic, than the six hundred 
and more will not be forgotten. Every 
woman of them will be called upon to help 
pay the taxes in one way or another. Every 
one of them will have the whip of the law 
cracked about her then, but not have any 
say whether or not her sons and husband 
shall be saved from destruction; for her 
there is no law. She may hang side by 
side with the pantalooned criminal at the 
hangman's rope, but putting her name on 
simply a bit of paper in the ballot-box, it 
were disgraceful. Howafraid—how simply 
fearful some of the sly foxes and coons 
are, lest she disgrace herself here! How 
much interest and sympathy they take in 
her morals and purity right about the elec- 
tena! * * * # 
If a victory, surely it is dearly bought; 
won over the crushed hearts of mothers, 
wives, and children, and bought, not only 
with filthy lucre, as was in many instances 
the case at the late sham or bogus election, 
but at the peril of forfeiting their own 
souls, Shame for our city, that can not af- 
ford one man of sufficient moral courage, to 
stand up for the right when it comes to giv- 
ing a casting vote! 
Women must learn that the possession of 
a vote implies power, and that without it 
their most cherished treasures may be 
swept away. The choice for women is 
either to be ignored, or to be overruled as 
the women of Macomb were, or to take 
their own part in the demand for the bailot. 
L. 8. 
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THREE DAYS’ CONVENTION. 
The number of speakers who have already 
signified their intention to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at Omaha, will make it 
necessary to hold a third day’s session, on 
the 14th inst. Applications for hospitality 
during the Convention may be made to Rev. 
W. E. Copeland, chairman committee of 
arrangements, No. 1308 Chicago street, 
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AN UNFIT NOMINATION. 


The ‘“‘boom” for Mr. Bishop for Governor 
creates an instinctive desire in women to 
protect themselves, just as one raises a hand 
to avert an impending blow. 

A long list of letters from well-known 
Massachusetts Republicans has been put 
in circulation in answer to inquiries as to 
preference for R. R. Bishop for Governor. 
The preponderance of answers is favorable 
to his nomination, of course. Only one ans- 
wer, that from Col. Higginson, expresses 
dissent on account of the well-known oppo- 
sition of Mr. Bishop to the suffrage of wo- 
men. 

But the answer of Prof. N. T. Allen, of 
West Newton,who is a suffragist, is worthy 
of note. He says, ‘‘Mr. Bishop's profound 
respect, amounting almost to revererce, for 
women will not allow him to unworthily 
antagonize their efforts for freedom.” 

How long would the slaves have had to 
wait for freedom if the Abolitionists had ad- 
vocated the election of slaveholders to places 
of power that held a veto, on the ground 
that it was not to be supposed they would 
“unworthily antagonize” the rights of the 
slaves? What would have been the fate of 
the war of the revolution if the friends of 
George ILI. had continued to be made col- 
onial governors? As in that case, so in the 
present. In the case of the slaves, it made 
no difference to them whether those who 
thought they ought to be held as slaves 
were gentlemen; so the respect Mr. Bishop 
has for women does not affect the question. 
In this case Mr. Bishop thinks it right that 
women should be taxed, and not allowed 
any expression in regard to the amount or 
use of the tax. He thinks it right that wo- 
men should be compelled to obey laws they 
are not permitted to make, or to help make. 
He denies the principle of the consent of 
the governed in its application to women, 
and thus ignores the fundamental idea of a 
repubiican form of government. It is for 
these reasons that suffragists pray that Mr. 
Bishop may not be nominated for Governor. 
No matter how much he respects women, no 
matter how much a gentleman he is, the 
essential fact remains that he denies the bal- 
lot, the greatest boon of citizenship, to wom- 
en. If I am to be robbed, it makes no dif- 
ference to me whether the robber quietly 
puts his hand in my pocket or rudely holds 
my bands while he takes my purse. 

If Massachusetts had only anti-suffrage 
men who are qualified for Governor, it would 
be inevitable to nominate such a one; but 
Massachusetts is full of excellent and capa- 
ble men who respect the rights of women. 
Between Mr. Crapo and Mr. Bishop is this 
difference,—Mr. Crapo voted for a measure 
the wisdom of which is questioned; Mr. 
Bishop votes always against the equal rights. 
of half the people. Is it of no consequence 
because that half are women? ln spite of 
the‘‘boom” for Mr. Bishop, men who love 
justice and fair pjay ought to ask the ques- 
tion. Let all such support Mr. Crapo. 

L. 8. 
oe 
NOT A CONSISTENT REPUBLICAN, 


The Republican party in state conven- 
tion, after having considered the woman 
suffrage question for three successive years, 
and twice recommended it to ‘respectful 
consideration,” unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, and incorporated it in 
the platform: 

Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, as the representatives of lib- 
erty and progress, are in favor of extending 
suffrage on equal terms to all American cit- 
izens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the 
day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of women shall find di- 
rect expression at the ballot-box. 

Since then the platform has twice de- 
clared for ‘‘equal rights irrespective of sex,” 
and the legislature has conceded the princi- 
ple by the establishment of school suffrage 
for women. 

Contrast this party record with Bishop’s 
declaration made in the State Senate four 
years ago: 

‘Believing that these measures (Munici- 
pal and Presidential Woman Suffrage,) in 
the consequences of which every interest of 
human society would be involved, propose 
a revolution contrary to the order of nature, 
in which the household and the family 
would toa great extent be sacrificed to pub- 
lie duties and political life, we recommend 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw.” 

Now let the petitioners and their friends 
give Mr. Bishop leave to withdraw! 

H. B. B. 
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THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 





The great ado made by political managers 
concerning ‘‘the river and harbor bilil,” 
which Congress passed over the President’s 
veto, would be laughable, if it were not so 
pitiable. At first, when the press, apparent- 
ly in advance of a careful examination of 
the matter, almost unanimously condemned 
this action of Congress, it seemed possible 
that a mistake had been made. But 
when, in some quarters, the bill was 
characterized as a ‘“‘big steal,” a ‘‘gi- 
gantic ‘robbery of the public money,” 
all Massachusetts people, with any knowl- 





edge of the exalted character, untarnished 
record, and unflinching moral courage of 
men like Senators Hoar and Davis, whose 
votes helped pass the bill, refused to believe 
the accusation, and waited for an explana- 
tion. Forsuch men are not to be condemned 
unheard. 

Directly there came the letter of Senator 
Hoar, addressed ‘‘to the people of Massachu- 
setts.” It was not an apology for his vote, 
which many expected, but a justification of 
it. The letter isa manly, respectful aud 
absolutely unanswerable document—a de- 
tailed statement of the reasons for his anti- 
veto vote—which completely vindicates 
him. He was convinced, as he says, that 
the measure was right, and ‘‘if he had failed 
to act upon that conviction from any fear of 
persoual consequences, he should have been 
unworthy the respect of honest men.” He 
analyzes the bill carefully,resolving it into its 
several parts, and selecting those items over 
which the greatest clamor has been raised, 
for especial explanation. The matter is 
brought within the comprehension of the 
least intelligent, if only they would read 
Senator Hoar’s unanswerable letter. 

He shows how vast is the internal com- 
merce of the country, which last year was 
forty billions—or forty times the value of 
the exports of the country. The tonnage of 
the great lakes, that passes through Detroit 
river, exceeds that entering Liverpool. The 
river commerce of Cincinnati is over forty- 
five millions, yearly. The vessels that enter 
the port of Chicago are seven thousand 
more than those entering New York. The 
revenue of the government on goods import- 
ed into the country, in exchange for western 
exports, is already one hundred and fifty 
millions. And if some of the obstructed 
water-courses of the West could be made 
navigable, by the expenditure of a‘few 
thousands in the removal of sand-bars and 
rocks, there would be even larger shipments 
abroad from the West, where regions of 
amazing productiveness are shut up to lim- 
ited markets. 

Whatever cheapens transportation, and 
inter-communication with the whole coun- 
try, cheapens the price of the necessary 
commodities of life—and so all are concern- 
ed in this matter. And transportation by 
water, aud navigable water-ways, are, up to 
the present time, almost the only check on 
the extortion of the railroads. When it 
costs more to bring the corn of Iowa to the 
East, owing to the exorbitant railroad 
freight charges, than the corn will bring, 
per bushel, in the market where the great 
shippers buy it up for transportation, it 
will be retained in lowa and the people 
will use it for fuel, as they did a few years 
ago—and the price in the East will be ad- 
vanced. So of other commodities. And 
Senator Hoar shows conclusively that his 
vote on the river and harbor bill was in the 
interest of cheap transportation. 

He then proceeds to demonstrate that his 
action was in accord with the policy of 
Massachusetts, which has always sought to 
open to her manufacturers cheap com- 
munication with other parts of the country. 
For they have nearly a billion dollars’ worth 
of manufactured goods to sell yearly, be- 
sides what they export abroad. Conse- 
quently, Massachusetts has given state aid 
to the Boston and Albany, and New York 
and New England railroads, and has spent 
twenty millions on the Hoosac Tunnel. 
The men of his own state, whose chosen 
representatives have pursued the policy 
which this statement indicates, should be 
the last to condemn Senator Hoar. 

Still farther, there are precedents in the 
history of the National Government for the 
passage of the river and harbor bill, and 
its constitutionality is proved by quotations 
from Webster and Sumner. Senator Hoar 
still further justifies the vote, in the fact 
that the President in his message did not 
indicate a single item of the bill that was 
“unconstitutional, unnecessary, extrava- 
gant, or dishonest.” Nor hes anybody else. 
And he rejoices in the fact, as we all may, 
that so large a share of the appropriations 
are going to the South, where ‘‘the people, 
for half a century, have been educated to 
look on the national government with jeal- 
ousy and dislike, and have felt its 
power in war, in desolated homes and 
wasted fields. For now they will learn to 
associate its image with the beneficent 
works which join them with the great sys- 
tem of national commerce, and on which 
their prosperity and wealth are hereafter to 
depend.” 

No one can read Senator Hoar’s letter 
without increased confidence in him, and 
respect for him. His action, and that of 
his compeers in Congress, is entirely defen- 
sible, nor is there left to the honest reader 
and thinker the least chance of imputing a 
taint of dishonesty to the Massachusetts 
members whose votes helped pass the bill 
over the President’s veto. The better por- 
tion of the press accepted the explanation 
of Senator Hoar, while others, reluctant to 
confess that their first utterances were too 
hasty,have modified their first impeachment 
of “gigantic robbery,” until now they only 
charge to his account ‘‘an error of judg- 
ment.” 

What is true of Hon. Mr. Hoar is true of 
Hon. Mr. Crapo. For he is in the same 
category with Mr. Hoar, voting for the bill 





in the lower House, as did Mr. Hoar in the 
Senate. Mr. Hoar’s defense covers Mr. 
Crapo. The justification of oneis the justi- 
fication of both and of all. But it suits 
some of the men who make of politics a bus- 
iness, to declare that ‘‘the anti-veto vote of 
Mr. Crapo has killed him,” asa candidate 
for the gubernatorial office, and that, there. 
fore, they favor the nomination of Mr 
Bishop. ‘Before Mr. Crapo fell like 8 
Star from heaven, because of his complicity 
with a ‘big public steal,’ he was their 
preference.” But now they are compelled 
from the unfathomable depths of their de. 
votion to the State, and because of their 
immeasurable integrity of purpose, to seek 
apurer and a more incorruptible candi- 
date. They know very well how easy it is 
to prejudice the unthiaking and unreagon. 
ing masses bya cry of venality, especially 
those who take their opinions at second 
hand. And their desire to ‘kill off Mr. 
Crapo,” as the phrase is, springs from some 
ulterior purpose which not infrequently 
has its root in selfish personal considerg- 
tions, and not,in patriotic regard for the in- 
terests of the State. Many who are repeat- 
ing the catch-words, “big steal,” and “‘pub- 
lic plunder,” do it ina parrot fashion, with- 
out realizing even the meaning of their 
language. 

“I should have been in favor of Crapo 
for Governor,” said a man, as he counted 
out my change, ‘‘but for that river and 
harbor bill. That means voting away the 
people’s money.” 

‘‘Have you read Senator Hoar’s letter in 
defense of that bill?” I inquired. 

“No,” was his answer, “I haven’t had 
time. But Mr. —— has,” mentioning the 
name of a small political demagogue, ‘‘and 
he says it is a string of impudent lies from 
beginning to end.” Mendacious as is his 
informant, he is yet whut, in American par- 
lance, is called ‘‘smart.” And he would 
not, for his head, make that statement to 
intelligent people, who read and think for 
themselves. He would be sent to Coventry, 
at short order, for his stupidity, if not for 
his unveracity. But he is not above retail- 
ing the slander, where ignorance gives him 
immunity from exposure, and where it will 
secure a vote to his candidate. And so my 
tradesman becomes his dupe. 

I have written the above, in answer to 
letters received from intelligent women, 
who express themselves ‘‘amazed that I 
give my preference to Mr. Crapo, as a 
gubernatorial candidate, instead of Mr, 
Bishop.” They did not believe I would 
‘openly endorse a man proved to beincom- 
plicity with attempts at public plunder, sim- 
ply because he is in favor of woman suf- 
frage.” If these women will investigate 
for themselves, they will withdraw their 
chargeagainst Mr. Crapo. A reading of our 
Senator’s letter will set them right, for they 
are evidently the victims of political false- 
hood. 

Mr. Crapo is the peer of Senator Hoar, in 
character, ability and manliness, and no re- 
spectable authority has ever impeached the 
name of the latter—nor indeed of the former, 
And if I were a legal voter, and were not 
committed to the candidacy of Mr. Crapo, 
because of his endorsement of woman suf. 
frage, I should yet, as between Mr. Crapo 
and Mr. Bishop, greatly prefer the former 
to the latter. Because, while both are men 
of character and ability, Mr. Crapo, in the 
language of the ablest paper in Western 
Massachusetts, which is yet unalterably op- 
posed to his nomination, is ‘‘the man of better 
weight and quality.” M. A. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 

oe 


WORK FOR CKAPO! 


—— 


Let every republican suffragist in Massa- 
chusetts, man or woman, talk and work 
during the next two weeks for the nomina- 
tion of W. W. Crapo. Mr. Crapo is a re- 
liable friend of Woman Suffrage and a man 
in every respect worthy to be governor. 
His nomination is important for many rea- 
sons; among others— 

1. Because it will give us a governor able 
and willing to promote the enactment of 
Municipal and Presidential Suffrage for 
women, 

2. Because it will show that Woman Suf- 
frage is a power, and ‘‘power always com- 
mands respect.”’ 

cause it will insure the re-election 
of George F. Hoar tothe United States Sen- 
ate. 

4, Because it will rebuke the inconsist- 
ency of the woman suffrage supporters of 
Mr. Bishop, and will serve notice on 
Messrs. Crocker, Bates, and their like that 
the party does not intend to recede from 
its repeated endorsements of Woman Suf- 
frage during the past ten years. 

We are assured by leading friends of Mr. 
Bishop that if elected he would not veto 
woman suffrage legislation. We do not 
see how he can conscientiously do other- 
wise. But thisis not sufficient. We want 
a governor who will give it his cordial 
sympathy and support. ‘‘He who is not 
for us is against us.” Remember that the 
nominating caucuses are close at hand. 
See to it that none but Crapo delegates are 
chosen. H. B. B. 
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REDUCED FARES TO OMAHA. 


Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which meets at Omaha, Nebraska, Septem- 
per 12, 18 and 14, paying full fares one way, 
will be returned at reduced rates as fol- 
lows: 

From Omaha to Toledo, via Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railroad, for one third 
return fare. 

From Omaha to St. Louis, via Wabash, 
st. Louis and Pacific Railroad, for one third 
return fare. 

From Omaha to Chicago, via Wabash, 
st. Louis and Pacific Railroad, or via Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, or 
via Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, or via Chicago, North Western and 
Pacific Railroad, for one third return fare. 

Delegates must apply at Omaha for re- 
turn passes, to H. B. Blackwell, Secretary 
of the Convention. 

Delegates buyir.; tickets toOmaha should 
take receipt stating amount paid and route 
jn full. 





oe 


ELECTRIC ENGINEERING FOR WOMEN. 


Miss H. B. Mann writes thus to the 
Boston Advertiser: 


In Europe young men and educated ladies 
are studying electrical engineering, a pro- 
fession not overcrowded, and great fortunes 
have been made inits pursuit. Theenorm- 
ous extension of the telegraph telephone 
cables into every part of the world will 
create a great demand for skilled electric. 
engineers. We have too many lawyers, 
doctors, ministers and teachers, and if any of 
the readers of your valuable journal are 
interested in this new field, I will cheerfully 
give them any information in my power. 
Electrical engineering is a profession that 
educated women are eminently fitted for. 

= 
FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





From and after September first, we offer 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to new subscribers, 
for the remainder of the year, four months, 
for fifty cents. Wedo this to induce new 
subscribers to read it. We find that a 
large rumber ot those who subscribe in 
this way, continue to take the paper year 
after year. This offer furnishes a good op- 
portunity for those who value the JoURNAL 
to send it to their friends who may not yet 
be interested, with the hope of creating an 
interest. Who will thussend two copies of 
the JOURNAL? L. 8. 





> 
IN MEMORIAM, 

Mrs. STewarp, who died at Eureka 
Springs, Arkarsas, Aug. 18, was born in 
Onondaga County, New York, in 1792, 
For seventy years she was a fearless advo- 
cate of equal rights. 

When her labors began, it was'a reproach 
for a woman to think for herself. Before 
the law she was not even aperson. The 
most rudimentary branches of learning 
were considered sufficient for her, anda 
pall of darkness hung over all womankind, 
which few had the courage to pierce. In 
a humble pioneer cottage inthe wilds of 
New York a woman’s soul looked out, and 
saw beyond the vision of the ablest philos- 
opher, and heard a voice in the distance 
calling ‘‘The Master has come and calleth 
for thee.” Unaware that other eyes had 
seen with a vision as clear and strong as 
her own, or that to other ears had come the 
same message, and believing herself to 
stand alone, she fearlessly accepted the 
truth and dared to advocate the right. For 
forty years, from platform and pulpit, she 
pleaded for the cause of woman and the 
Son of woman, on the one han‘ receiving 
scorn and calumny; on the other, winning 
souls to Christ. Working in pioneer settle- 
ments in the West, before newspapers had 
learned to praise or ridicule a noble effort 
because it emanated from a woman, her rare 
talents and unselfish devotion to the cause 
of justice did not meet with the extensive 
recognition to which their merit entitled 
them. If in life she missed the road to 
fame, in death she possessed the full assur- 
ance that the seed she had scattered to the 
winds in New York would blossom above 
her grave in Arkansas. 

Lizzie D. TYLER. 

Eureka Springs, Ark. 


NATHANIEL B. Spooner died at his 
home in Plymouth on Thursday, the 29th 
ull. Mr. Spooner was thrown from a 
Wagon in May 1879, and so injured that he 
hasbeen a sufferer ever since, requiring 
watchers all the time. His wife and son 
have devoted themselves unremittingly to 
his care. The end has come. He had read his 
Morning paper and seemed in every way 
the same as he had been for a long time; 
Dr. Shaw was dressing the abraded sur- 
faces on his body caused by lying so long 
in one position, when with the exclamation 
only that he felt faint, he ceased to breathe, 
Passing away with the utmost quietness. 
Paralysis of the heart is supposed to have 
been the final cause of his decease. His 
death will recall to the few left of the 
Old abolitionists the delightful home 
of Bourne Spooner, his father, where 
the tried anti-slavery lecturers were enter- 
tained, and comforted. No host could 
have been more genial than Bourne 


Spooner, and there was no truer abolition- 
ist. At the conventions and meetings in 
Plymouth County, Garrison and Phillips, 
Mr. Samuel May, Stephen 8. and Abby 
Kelly Foster, Francis Jackson, Edmund 
Quincy, Charles F. Holly and others were 
wont to meet at the home of Mr. Spooner. 
Here were grave discussions and the most 
pleasant converse, mingled sometimes with 
games. Bnt everything was second to the 
cause of the slave, and tributary to it. It 
was almost a matter of course that in such 
a home the sons should be abolitionists—as 
Nathaniel B. Spooner was, and his wife 
also, who shared in the trials and perils 
which attended the early anti-slavery days. 
Mr. Spooner was a woman suffragist, 
though he never tcok the active part 
that he did in the anti-slavery cause. He 
was a good citizen, and though long an in- 
valid, he will be missed in the community 
where he resided. His wife, with their son 
and daughter, will receive the sympathy of 
many friends. L. 8. 




















NOTES AND NEWS. 





Andrews, Ind., has a brass band com- 
posed of fourteen young ladies. 


Mrs, Clara Gamwell Warner has present- 
ed the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL with 
a pair of new rugs. 


Frances Power Cobbe has just issued a 
volume of essays. George H. Ellis is the 
publisher. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke sailed for 
Boston in the steamship Aleppo, which left 
Liverpool Sept. 6. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has been 
considering the question of visiting the 
United States the coming winter, has decid- 
ed to postpone the visit until next year. 


It is announced from London that the 
illness of Prince Leopold, the youngest son 
of Queen Victoria, has taken a serious 
turn. 


In the Botanical Gardens connected with 
the Harvard College University at Cam- 
bridge, is a century plant in blossom, which 
has already attracted quite a company of 
visitors. 


Ladies in Washington, holding clerical 
positions, accredited to Pennsylvania, have 
received circulars assessing them three per 
cent. of their salaries for the State cam- 
paign. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) ZJimes, speak- 
ing of the woman suffrage plank in the 
platform of the Republican party of that 
state, predicts that the amendment will be 
submitted to the people, and carried by a 
large majority. 

In Baltimore, a man was convicted of 
beating his wife, and the convict was ter- 
ribly surprised when the Judge, instead of 
fining him a few dollars and letting him go, 
announced that under the new law adopted 
in Maryland his punishment would be thirty 
lashes on the bare back. 


The committee in charge of a benefit to 
Mrs, John Brown have secured six hundred 
dollars in cash, with a promise of four hun- 
dred dellars more. It is thought that Mrs, 
Brown will receive fifteen hundred dollars 
from Chicago people. 

On Aug. 10, Mr. Fawcett, when ques- 
tioned, said that about two hundred and 
fifty female clerks are now employed in the 
central post office, at London. It was in- 
tended to increase the number during the 
next six months, though not more than in 
the last six months. 


John Morgan, eighty-three years old, who 
was one of the pioneers of Northern In- 
diana, has lately signed a suffrage petition 
to be presented to the Indiana legislature 
this fall, saying that “‘it is not too late todo 
something to help the women gain the 
rights they deserve.” 


Kentucky has no reform schvol, and 
sends children to the penitentiary of the 
state, where they are left to grow up with 
adult convicts. Ten children, under fifteen 
years old, are now reported asserving terms 
in the state penitentiary. This is poor 
economy for a rich state like Kentucky, be- 
sides being a disgrace to her civilization. 


The State Convention of Universalists in 
session last week in Dublin, Indiana, was 
larger than usual, and the sessions were 
earnest and enthusiastic, mostly confined 
to strictly denominational matters. But a 
resolution declaring the convention earn- 
estly in favor of the pending constitutional 
amendments in favor of prohibition and 
woman suffrage was unanimously adopted. 

The Boston Advertiser prints correspon- 
dence in which Congressman Crapo, reply- 
ing to a letter from an office-holder, express- 
es himself as utterly opposed to the assess- 
ment of office-holders for political purposes, 
and condemns the circular of August 15 as 
of such a nature that it naturally alarms 
many who receive it and may induce con 
tributions which would not otherwise be 
made, and is certainly opposed to the spirit 
of the statute if not the letter. He says no 
one should respond toa request for cam- 
paign funds unwillingly, and that no harm, 
in his opinion, will come to those who now 





decline to make the contributions requested. 





Fredrick Douglass’s wife, who lately died, 
was aremarkable woman. She was a free 
woman in Baltimore when he escaped from 
slavery, and met him in the North, joined 
his dangerous fortunes and was his great 
support in all his days of trial. No 
wonder Mr. Douglass writes after 44 years 
with her, that “‘life cannot hold much for 
me, now that she has gone.” 

The New Orleans school teachers have 
been for a long time unpaid, and some time 
agu when they werein great straits sued for 
their salaries, and obtained judgments 
against the city. For doing this, sixteen 
lady teachers have been peremptorily dis- 
missed the service. First to starve the 
school teachers and then to set them adrift 
if they try to collect the money due them, 
appears to be the New Orleans idea of 
school management. 

The Countess de Lesseps heartily seconds 
her husband in his opposition to an English 
protectorate over the Suez Canal. The 
Clairon having printed an article praising 
De Lesseps, his wife wrote a letter to the 
editor, in which she said: ‘‘Your article 
this morning entitled ‘A Real Frenchman’ 
has deeply moved me. I thank you. You 
do justice to my husband and to his cour- 
ageous defense. All right-minded French- 
men ought to follow your example.” 


Mrs. Livermore calls attention to the fact 
that women don't go marching around in 
torchlight processions, and she says she has 
never seen them parading by daylight, clad 
in abbreviated aprons, ornamented as 
to the shoulders in what seemed exag- 
gerated horse-collars, their teads support- 
ing an immense amount of ‘‘fuss and fea- 
thers,” and their padded coats over their 
swelling bosoms nearly bursting with ecsta- 
tic delight. If there is any pie left in the 
cupboard, Mrs. Livermore is entitled to a 
slice. — Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Dr. Mary A. Allen, of Binghamton, N., 
Y., formerly of Newark, N. J., spoke on 
temperance at the camp meeting at Dinock, 
Susquehanna Co., Pa., Sept. 2, before an 
audience estimated at three thousand. Her 
remarks were listened to with the greatest 
attention, and several clergymen on the 
stand and men in the audience gave a hearty 
‘‘Amen” to her wish that women might vote, 
and some even ventured the prophecy ‘“They 
will! they will!” The people of Susquehan- 
na Co. are very conservative, and the 
‘“‘Amens” were entirely unlooked for. 


The late Theodore Parker, as is generally 
known, by will gave his library to the city, 
the gift to take effect on the decease of Mrs. 
Parker. She relinquished her life-interest 
in the larger part of her collection; and 
now, since her decease, the books retained, 
together with her own library, amounting 
in all to 1592 volumes and 2117 pamphlets, 
have gone to the library. With these also 
went the marble bust of Mr. Parker by W. 
W. Story, his library desk, and crayon 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Parker by the 
late Seth Cheney. 


This last week has seen aconvention at 
Chicago that may possibly mark an era in 
the progress of American politics. It was 
a convention of prohibitionists from all the 
States, and it was characterized by devo- 
tion, zeal, singular enthusiasm and high 
courage. It adopted a platform demand- 
ing an amendment tothe U. 38. constitution 
prohibibiting the liquor traffic in every 
form, declaring for woman suffrage, 
the abolition of polygamy, also of 
the spoils system, favoring universal com- 
pulsory education, the preservation of the 
public lands for small farms, the control of 
railroads by the public, the cessation of 
class legislation and of all proscription on 
on account of color. The Iowa delegates, 
though sympathizing with all that was 
done, withdrew because they do not favor 
a third party. 

Mary B. Clay, Laura Clay, and Mrs. 
C. M. Clay,—daughters and wife of Cassius 
M. Clay—own and cultivate three hundred 
acres each, in Kentucky. Their farms join 
and the threshing of their wheat crop was 
finished a few days ago, amounting to five 
thousand bushels. How does this fact 
compare with the prevalent idea that 
women are non-producers? Or with Mr. 
Elliott’s assertion in the North American 
Review, that since she ceased to spin and 
weave, ‘‘Woman seems to be the least val- 
uable of created beings?” It is scarcely 
necessary to add that these ladies are intel- 
ligent anc public-spirited, and staunch Wo- 
man Suffragists. 


With regard to the Senatorial question, it 
is gratifying to know that there is substan- 
tial unanimity in both th e Crapoand Bish- 
op camps in support ofSenator Hoar. It 
is well understood that both the candidates 
are decidedly in favor of his reelection, and 
that their chief supporters are also among 
his declared friends. This is not saying 
that they all approve of his vote on the 
River and Harbor bill, for they do not; but 
they are persuaded, nevertheless, viewing 
his qualifications and services as a whole, 
that he has represented and that he will re- 
present in the United States Senate, better 
han any other citizen can, the character and 
he virtues, the interests and the sentiments 
of this historical and still eminent Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. — Boston Advertis er. 
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We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE7, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
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irs. A. E. Dickinson,.of St. Louis, Mo., 
gave an address at Asbury Chapel, Mt. 
Nebo, Te nn., Jast Sunday morning, on tem- 
perance and woman suffrage. A lady 
speaker is a decided novelty in that part of 
the country, but the interest of her hearers 
showed that they were not greatly shocked 
at the innovation. At the close of her re- 
marks, Thomas Campbell, Esq , of River- 
dale, thanked the speaker in highly compli- 
mentary terms, and endorsed the sentiments 
she had advanced. Mr. Miles Huffaker 
then requested those of the audience who 
had been pleased, to manifest their appre- 
ciation by rising, to which they all at once 
responded. A most encouraging reception 
for the first lecture, as we believe, ever de- 
livered by a lady on woman suffrage in’ 
East Tennessee. 


Mrs. Schliemann has addressed to an 
Athens newspaper a letter in Greek, in 
which she says that close to the spot which 
she and her husband believe to be the site 
of ancient Troy have been found the re- 
mains of two buildings, apparently temples. 
Their appearance is so strange that they 
cannot be suid to resemble any of the well- 
known ancient temples, with the exception 
of that of Hera at Olympia, which, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, was erected about 1100 
B.C. The first is 30 metres in length and 
13 in width, while the walls are 1.4 metres 
in thickness. The other is 20 metres long 
and 7 metres broad, the walls being 1.2 
metres thick. Owing to the great size of 
the first temple, Mrs. Schliemann thinks it 
scarcely credible that the roof could have 
been solid and without supports; of the 
latter, at any rate, there is nothing now to 
be found. Throughout the entire Jliad of 
Homer, she says, there is no mention of 
such supports, while in the Odyssey, where 
they are spoken of, they are described as of 
wood. 


The Springfield Republican, in a promi- 
nent editorial opposing the nomination of 
Crapo and the re-election of Hoar because 
of their action on theriver and harbor bill, 
says: ‘‘If that be not an issue, or rather the 
issue, between Bishop and Crapo, there is 
no odds at all between them.” It makes 
‘‘no odds at all,” then, whether a candidate 
desires that half the people should continue 
to be taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent! ‘‘They are both 
men of churacter and ability,” says the Re- 
publican, ‘‘and before his mistaken vote for 
the river and harbor steal we had consid- 
ered Mr. Crapo the man of better weight 
and quality.” But Mr. Crapo has damned 
himself by that vote. ‘‘The only odds in 
favor of Mr. Bishop is that he is free from 
any such record of offense, free to pursue 
the purpose of reform of which he has 
already in his public service given earnest, 
free to pledge his duty to the best public 
seatiment of his State, and to fulfill 
it....ina consistent support to all the 
needed reforms of the day.” The only pos- 
sible inference is that Mr. Bishop’s con- 
sistent anti-suffrage record is nota ‘‘record 
of offense,” and that woman suffrage is not 
one of ‘‘the needed ,reforms of the day.” 
And his from the Springfield Republican! 


An Italian peasant has written a work 
called ‘‘The Voice of a Peasant,” describ- 
ing the hardships of his class, which is at- 
tracting attention from the Europaen press 
and may lead to important results. Here 
ishis picture of the agricultural laborer: 
“Imagine that it is in the middle of winter. 
The peasant must be in the fields at sun- 
rise, and after four or five hours of fatigu- 
ing work he is permitted to repose and re- 
fresh himself for a short hour. Seated on 
a stone or the naked earth, he takes from a 
basket or cloth a few slices of badly-cooked 
polenta and warms them at an improvised 
fire, together with a bit of rancid herring, 
and with this miserable food recuperates his 
exhausted strength. At times he varies the 
diet, eating his polenta with a few dried 
figs, ora moldy crust of cheese, or four 
small pickled fishes, or a few edible snails, 
or a pair of frogs cooked in stuff that is 
sold for olive oil, but is nothing more than 
unwholesome and stinking grease.’’ The 
evening meal is not more inviting, compris- 
ing a few leaves of lettuce, a scanty quan- 
tity of oil and vinegar, or instead a herring, 
a little bread, an apple, or radish, onions, 
garlic, or something of the sort. 
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CARPETS! 


BUY DIRECT ur THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 
Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES. 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much below 
their market value, 


John & James Vobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in 
the Alleghany region. TurTion Free. Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classic- 
al, Scientific (general), and Technical, with a Classic- 
al and Scientific Preparatory Dapartment. rall term 
opens August 25th, 1882. For catalogues or any in- 
formation, addrees GEO. W. ATHERTON, President 
State College, Center Co., Pa. 
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LASELL SEMINARY, ines." "sostss 


advantages SE MINAT suourban home. Special 
eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls. 
board. Teaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure place apply early. Address 
C. C. BRAGDON, Prinorpan. 




















West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of thie Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For Bihan and catalogue 
address NASLH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mase. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


REBE-OPYPrENIN G 


In restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechauical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservato incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Klee= 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfaulness. Easy of access. Expenses 
low for the accommodations farnished, great 
care taken of Students. Handreds fitted for 
usefainess through the pecuniary ald of 
**Teacher’s Provision,”? Onur graduates are 
sought for the best itions. **fhe Oread,”* 
(Students’ Journal,) giving axteclere. free. 

dress PainctrpaL MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 











Carroll County, Lil. 
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MK, ELLIOTT AGAIN. 

The ‘‘work and wages of women” touch- 
es life interests at so many points, that the 
article of Mr. Charles W. Elliott, (not Pres- 
ident Eliot,) has found comment in many 
directions. One of the briefest and best is 
in the Phi’adelphia Ledger, as follows: 

‘The extraordinary article on ‘‘ Women's 
Workand Women’s Wages” is likely to be 
sufficiently answered before Mr. Ellictt 
hears the last of it. He has gone over a 
number of trades and occupations in which 
women are engaged, finding death, break- 
downs and physical wreck in the whole 
line. It is true that, to carry out his ar- 
gument, not only working women but 
working men would go out of business in 
some trales, Speaking of mill hands, he 
says: ‘Insanity and infinite nervousness 
come to these workers with other diszases. 
Dr. Ames says workmen come second in 
the terrible list of insanity, and working 
women make a great showing therein.” 
This last term is somewhat vague. If Dr. 
Bennett of the Norristown Hospital, and 
the estimable woman physician in charge at 
Harrisburg, will give us some figures on this 
point, and compare them with the returns 
of other hospitals where exclusively pay: 
patients and non-workers are received, we 
shall be glad to hear fromthem. But what 
shall be said of the terrible showing of Dr. 
Ames as tothe workmen in mills? Are all 
the working men to go out of that busi- 
ness, as Mr. Elliott, with flaming pen, 
would drive the working women out of so 
many others? An article intended to be 
statistical should deal with figures, and not 
potential inferences. After stating that the 
counting of money in the treasury of the 
United States is found to demand “‘concen- 
tration, alertness, continued exercise, and 
these, with the monotony, work mischief,’ 
the further statement is made: ‘‘Of steno- 
graphy we have the same report—‘constant 
employment therein would inevitably break 
a woman duwn ina short time.’” A 
‘‘would” in reference to business facts is of 
no value compared with an ‘‘is.” A letter 
in the present tense and not the potential, 
trom a highly successful stenographer, a 
young lady of high rank in the profession, 
will be found of interest. It was drawn 
out, as mey be seen, by Mr. Elliott’s state- 
ments in the Morth American Review, as 
follows: 

“The statement in the Review regarding 
the inability of women to pructice steno- 
graphy, is, I think, a mistake growing out 
of «a want of knowledge upon the subject. 
While I admit (and I speak with an expe- 
rience of six years) that the daily plying of 
the stenographic pen is not as invigorating 
as driving a village cart over the country, 
still I wish the writer of the article could 
know that lam not yet a fit subject fora 
tombstone sonnet. Of course the study of 
stenograpby and its mastery alone, mean a 
series of trials and hard work (the small 

percentage of skilled reporters testify to 
this), but where a woman has the nerve 
to gain the victory of perfect control of 
the hieroglyphics, she usually has enough 
io peer force given ber to stick firmly to 
er work; and those who have come under 
my observation I should regard as very 
interesting corpses. 

“If the writer assumes to doubt the 
ability of women becoming skilled and or- 
naments to the eg ever I would refer 
him to Miss Abbie Pulsifer, of Auburn, 
Maine, who has been a court reporter for 
some ten years, and who writes me of the 
good time she is having off on her sum- 
mering. Also to Miss Alice C. Nute, of 
Chicago, and to the wonderful feat of 
Mrs. 8. J. Barrows, of Boston, who re- 
ported a fifteen-minute speech of Carl 
Schurz delivered in German, translating 
into English as shereported. This feat has 
been famous in shorthand circles all over 
the country. Mrs. B., I believe, enjoys 
good health, and what is almost as nec- 


essary—a good income, and from the bright , 


face of Miss Nute one would not suppose 
her reiatives had invited estimates from the 
undertakers. Here and there no doubt 
women break down at such work; so do 
they in the kitchen, the drawing-room, and 
in the dawdling do-nothing life, all over 
the land. You know how | went through 
the work of the , and you know how 
constantly I am engaged now, and yet I 
live, and hope, by the blessing of a wise 
Providence, to outlive my hair, my teeth, 
and my almost irrepressible spirit of 
youth, 

‘At another time I would like to talk 
Wwitggyou as to the advantage men are given 
in departments of stenographic work, over 
the competing women, but notnow. The 
point is that women who have the faculty 
to become good stenographers (and poor 
workers are not samples in any trade) can 
have many years of enjoyment of their in- 
comes and satisfaction in their business.” 





“The only addition we can make to this 
letter is to say, what the writer's own re- 
serve forbids, that her own name is recog- 
nized among the profession of stenograph- 
ers in the United States as a distinguished 
member of its ranks.” 

Facts are better than theories. It is the 
latter, and not the former, that will have 
weight with thoughtful people in this case, 

L. 8. 





The women seem to be asserting their 
rights in Hungary with a vengeance. A 
telegram from Vienna states that over one 
hundred women are on trial at Gross Beck- 
sarek for poisoning their husbands, and 
that thirty-five have been proved guilty.— 
Congregational: st. 





THE SPHERE OF WOMEN. 


This is with women a transitional period. 
They are now passing from the condition of 
slavery to that of freedom. In past ages 
they toiled at the lowest, hardest work, 
without cessation, without murmuring, 
without recompense; thankful if these servi- 
ces were acceptable to their lords and masters 
In addition to the labor of child-bearing, 
they prepared the ground, raised the crops, 
builtthe huts, made the clothes, and cooked 
the food, while the men went out to con- 
quer their enemies, or slay wild beasts. 

This is the state of things even now in 
some benighted lands. 

We hear much about ‘‘woman’s sphere.” 
Who can tell what were its boundaries, 
when she did all the manual labor,—com- 
pelled thereto by the superior physical 
strengthe@f man? 

Gradually, as the necessities of life multi- 
plied, and men percieved that there was 
money in these avocations, they have taken 
to themselves the plowing and the weaving, 
the sewing and the knitting, the cooking, 
canning and preserving generally. If wo- 
men are allowed to participate in these labors 
it is for a sum so small as scarcely to keep 
them from starvation. 

What is woman’s sphere to-day? It seems 
to have been continually changing in accor- 
dance with the wishes or interests of men. 
Will those who insist that she shall keep 
within its boundaries, kindly define them, 
and at the same time guarantee that these 
limits shall remain unchanged, for the next 
half century even? Men, declaring that they 
alone produce the money, have assumed the 
right to bestow upon women whatever sums 
they chose, or none at all. The latter, to 
free themselves from this thraldom,—to 
prove to men they were not wholly depen- 
dent upon them, have with wonderful cour- 
age, strength, and perseverance, broken over 
the barriers, and into many occupations 
formerly monopolized by men. Inthe past 
mev have said to women:—‘‘We support 
you, therefore you must obey us in all 
things.” Now many women say:—‘‘We 
earn the money to support ourselves, there- 
fore you shall no longer rule over us.” 

This getting away from the routine of 
domestic drudgery, this rebellion, if you 
please to call it so, on the part of women, 
was necessary to open the eyes of men to 
the fact that they are entitled to equal indi- 
vidual rights. So long as men earned all 
the money, they could nct be made to un- 
derstand that the work of women was of 
any pecuniary value; that the arranging and 
keeping of home, the bearing and nursing 
and training of the children, were labors of 
at least equal importance with theirs. This 
feeling of ownership had a very pernicious 
influence over mer, making t'em selfish, 
grasping, tyrannical. I knew one,—J] am 
happy to say itwas many years ago—whose 
young and sensitive wife was so abused by 
him because she ventured to spend one dol- 
lar more than hein his wisdom thought 
proper, for the wardrobe of the coming 
baby, that her heart was filled with bitter- 
ness and hatred of him which remained 
through her whole life. 

Forty years ago, many women who were 
apparently submissive, secretly and silently 
loathed and abhorred their husbands, and the 
rage and rebellion reigning in their souls 
had a most disastrous effect upon their off- 
spring. But women having begun to assert 
themselves, another erais dawning upon us. 
Men are becoming more considerate, more 

just, more wise. Before long they will per- 
ceive that they cannot afford that women 
shall spend time and strength in earning 
money to buy bread and shoes for them- 
selves ;—that in no way can they so quickly 
and effectually enrich their own lives as by 
handing over to women, as their natural 
right, the money they need for the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life, thus leaving the lat- 
ter at liberty to perform their whole duty, 
not only in the domestic department of life, 
but also in the charitable, philanthropic, sci- 
entific and spiritual ones;—and that the 
sphere of women, which they are not com- 
petent to define, is bounded only by their 
capacity. E. A, Krnespury. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
edo —-———_— 

SUFFRAGE WORK IN NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has been 
speaking in Warren, Saratoga and Wash- 
ington Counties, New York. She reports 
much interest in suffrage everywhere. At 
Saratoga an audience almost entirely com- 
posed of ladies, and representing every sec- 
tion of the Union, listened with great in- 
terest to her remarks. 

Consultation among a number of women 
of the State, including Mrs, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage of Syracuse, Mrs. Caroline G. Rogers 
of Troy, Mrs. Mary 8. Howell and Miss 
Kate Stoneman of Albany, and Mrs. Clara 
Wymann and Mrs. L. D. Blake of New 
York, has decided that their policy this 
winter must be to urge on the legislature 
the passage of a constitutional amendment. 

The feeling is very strong against Gov. 
Cornell among the women of New York. 
Before he was elected he gave an assurance 
to Miss Susan A. King and Miss Helen 
Potter, who waited on him by appointment, 
that if elected he would sign any “‘bill for 








the benefit of women.” This winter he 
has vetoed a bill making women eligible as 
trustees of institutions having the care of 
women, and also the bill to place matrons 
in the police stations to take charge of pris- 
oners and lodgers of their own sex. Every 
effort will be made, therefore, by these 
women, to prevent his renomination or to 
defeat him should he receive it. 
New York, Sept. 2, 1882. 
sll cetieeesnimiemaitn 
NO MORE WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


L. D. B, 





The announcement made soon after the 
accession of President Arthur, that women, 
henceforth, wonld not be appointed to 
government offices, called out a general 
expression of disapproval, and was con- 
tradicted. All the same it seems to have 
been true. The spoils system regards the 
offices as the perquisites of successful poli- 
ticians, and as women are not politicians 
and have no votes,—no women need apply. 
Several hundred clerks have been recently 
appointed to distribute the ‘‘arrears of 
pensions” and other profligate expenditures 
of the Congress which has just adjourned, 
but not a single woman is included, The 
Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“There is a story that Secretary Teller, 
after ignoring all the applications from 
women for the extra clerkships allowed in 
the Pension Office and appointing only men, 
got on a train and went west as fast as he 
couldtravel, presumptively to get out of 
reach of remonstrance about his ungallant, 
not to say unfair, proceeding. All this, 
of course, may be only the fancy writing of 
some of the numerous Washington writers 
of journalistic romance, though it seems to 
bethe fact that no women clerks, or very 
few, have been appointed. If it is all true, 
however, the secretary had precedent for 
his action in the successful mancuvre of a 
judge at an Alabama baby-show. This 
functionary went round looking at the 
babies and talking ‘‘taffy” to all the mothers 
to a degree that led everyone of the mater- 
nal parents to believe that her precious pet 
would surely get the first prize. He put off 
his awards until late in the evening, when 
he left at the back door of the hall a fast 
horse, saddled and bridled, fora fast re 
treat; and ther, ba 1:gannoun: ed the prizes, 
disappointing and exasperating ninety-nine 
fond and hopeful mothers, he got out, 
mounted his horse ami struck out for the 
woods, 

He never went back to that part of 
Alabama; but Secretary, Teller has got to 
go back to Washington. Tha secretary of 
theinteriorcan harily remain in the exter- 
ior; and when he does get back he will have 
to face the music, if he has done what he is 
charged with. The time has gone by when 
any government official can arbitrarily rule 
against the employment of capable clerks, 
simply because they are women. They are 
employed in that capacity by some of the 
best business establishments in the country, 
and the government will do right only when 
it profits by such example. 

Women will gradually wake up to the 
fact that they cannot be recognized as the 
political equals of menin the matter of 
offices or anything else, until they have the 
weapon of self-defence and the symbol of 
equality —the ballot. 

H. B. B. 
“> o—_—_—_—_—_——" 


LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


FROM NOTHERN MICHIGAN. 
Furnt, Micu., August 28, 1882. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—There are few suf- 
fragists here. Evena majority of the W. 
C. T. U. are opposed to suffrage. I want 
tracts, leaflets, etc., which, with my Jour 
NAL, I shall lend to friends in this vicinity. 

Women in this part of the State do not 
even attend school meetings, and many do 
not yet krow they can do so; though in the 
southern part of Michigan they not only at- 
tend, but occasionally elect a woman to the 
office. 

During eleven years of teaching a co-ed- 
ucational school, no one of my boy pupils 
ever stood at the head of bis class, though 
their average age was more than that of the 
girls. The girls’ average compared with 
the boys was never less than 2 per cent. 
higher than that of the boys; some years it 
was from 5 to 6 per cent. higher. 

No doubt, if the average age of the girls 
and boys of the New York City schcols 
were computed, the result would be still 
more favorable forthe girls. I received from 
one-third to one-half as much as was paid 
to men doing similar work. But in 
my present profession (medicine), I can 
charge the same price that men do, whichis 
a great comfort. 

am proud to say that Homoeopaths 
never treat their women as the Allopaths 
do. Women can join our Societies on equal 
terms. D. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Another colored man is to try West Point 
life, if he can pass the examination, which 
is probable. This applicant is from Flori- 
da. A white professor of the college 
where the young man graduated accom- 
panies him. The examining surgeon re- 
ports the candidate as having a fine 
physique and a bright, intelligent face. 
Now let him have fair play. 

The National Government does not re- 
gard actors as laborers. A member of the 
Chinese legation visited the State Depart- 
ment at Washington and complained that 
the authorities at San Francisco had refus- 
ed to permit a company of Chinese play- 
actors from Panama to land. Secretary 
Folger at once telegraphed that actors could 
not be regarded as laborers within the 
meaning of the statute. 





A shameful state of affairs has been dis- 
closed at the New Orleans city insane hospi- 
tal, where the female patients are bathed by 
male attendants, although part of the care 
of them is entrusted to women. Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Miller Thompson, and other citizens, 
waited on the superintendent, and he has 
issued an order that all female patients in the 
bath shal! be attended by those of their own 
sex. 


Fremont in 1842 reported, as one of the 
results of his scientific exploration, that 
much of what is now Nebraska was a vast 
arid desert, impregnated with salts and 
alkalis, and tov seldom visited with rain to 
render farming profitable; and to-day, in 
the same Platte valley, the land produces 
sixty bushels of corn and twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and cattle farming pays 
from thirty to fifty per cent. on the amount 
invested. 


A hard-headed member of Congress sel- 
dom arouses much enthusiasm, but it is re- 
ported from Colorado that Judge Kelley is 
meeting with ovations in all parts of Col- 
orado, where his high tariff views and 
sturdy kindliness of heart have made him 
the idol of the workingmen. Recently at 
Pueblo he was drawu through the streets 
in his carriage, crowned with a laurel- 
wreath and flowers, by nearly three hund- 
red miners and iron-mill laborers, accom- 
panied by banners and bands of music. 
Whether the judge enjoyed this method of 
locomotion is not reported. 


Mr. Higginson does not credit in his 
‘Visit of the Vikings,” published in the Sep- 
tember Harper's Magazine, that the Nor- 
wegian explorers visited Rhode Island or 
Cape Cod, or came further south and west 
than Nova Scotia. The ‘‘Dighton Rock” 
inscriptions are now found to match essen- 
tially some Indian remains uncovered in 
New Mexico, and the old stone mill at 
Newport is of the pattern of another wind- 
mill at Chesterton, England, from which 
place came the Rhode Island Governor who 
bequeathed the Newport building in his 
will. Mr. Higginson’s method, in this new 
treatment of American bistory, steers mid- 
way between the contempt for ‘‘mythology” 
and the eager swallowing of tradition; he 
discusses all impartially, but brushes much 
away. 


A pathetic case of conscience has been 
brought to light-up the Hudson. An es- 
caped convict had been earning an. honest 
living fortwo years and was on the eve of 
marriage. He had proved that it is never 
too lateto mend. What seems to have been 
a highsense of honor forced him to take 
the young lady’s parents into his confidence. 
He told them that he was a reformed jail- 
breaker, but assured them that he was in- 
nocent of the offence for which he had 
been sent to Sing Sing. The old people 
shared the common prejudice against run- 
away convicts, They informed the detec- 
tives, and thealleged pickpocket is now in 
his old cell serving out the remainder of 
his term. The case is a very interesting 
one and should be investigated by the 
Prison Association. Executive clemency 
would not be misplaced, if the facts are cor- 
rectly stated.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


No doubt the persistent bigotry of the 
old-school medical practitioners in their as- 
sociated societies drive many persons to 
the new practice, The New York Society, 
seeing the folly and ungenerousness of such 
a course, modifies its by-laws so as to sanc- 
tion personal consultation with educated 
physicians of the Homeopathic school, but 
the National Society at once withdraws 
from it the right of fellowship. This will 
never destroy the new practice, or win back 
patients: who have tried it. It simply 
creates both sympathy for them and con- 
fidence in them. In the same spirit our 
Massachusetts Medical Society refuses to 
recognize well-educated women practition- 
ers trained in their own schools, with ad- 
ditional European tuition, and in full and 
successful practice. Such a persistent op- 
position to the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century cannot long hold up its head 
against the public sentiment of the day.— 
Zion's Herald. 


No State would, find it so difficult to 
carry prohibition as Illinois. Look at 
Kansas; she has no large cities. Neither 


has Iowa. ‘‘Vested interests” are the dark- 
est blight upon our work in the dear old 
Prairie State. Greed has converted the 
wheat and corn of her broad and fertile 
acres into intoxicants so long that the ac- 
cumulation of the capital therein is almost 
incalculable. Even should we gain the 
prohibition amendment, our power of en- 
forcement would be at a minimum. But 
we can as easily—nay, if the church is 
roused, more easily—gain the ballot power 
for women. Wecan recruit our constitu- 
ency first. We can avoid beginning to 
build our chimney at the top. We can 
‘*put the horse before the cart,” as a sturdy 
reformed man phrases it. Not forsaking 
any of our varied lines and methods of 
work, we will keep this one before the 
good people. ‘‘Agitate—agitate!” is our 
motto—always good-naturedly, but with 
the steadfastness of gravitation and the 
persistence of a Christian’s faith.—Francis 
Willard, in Advance. 





The Lick observatory, in California, is now 
well under way, and according to the des. 
criptions of it published in San Francisco 
papers, it is to be not only a well-built and 
thoroughly-equipped observatory, but to 
occupy 4 most favorable site for astronomi. 
cal researches. It is on Mount Hamilton 
thirteen miles from San Jose, and nearly 
4500 feet above sea level, with an unobstruc. 
ted view of the heavens, except a small part 
of the northeastern horizon shut out from 
view by a neighboring mountain peak, 
There are to be two domes, in one of which 
a twelve-inch equatorial telescope is now 
erected. The other is to contain the great 
thirty-six-inch telescope, the glasses for 
which are now being ground by Alvan Clark 
& Sons, at Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, 


The Minister of Education in Saxony 
complains that grave dangers have arisen 
from the too rapid development of so-called 
reforms, in that growing criticism of classi- 
cal studies as unpractical, and the desire 
toreplace them by something more obvious- 
ly useful, arises from the mismanagement of 
these studies: first by over-burdening the 
pupils; secondly by over-specializing the in- 
struction. Withthe rapid increase in num- 
bers of the Gymnasia, and the necessary em- 
ployment of many young and inexperi- 
enced teachers, the home tasks and prepara- 
tion expected from children are such as to 
over-burden their brains and leave no time 
for wholesome exercise or recreation. Thig 
is the case not only in Saxony, but all over 
Germany, where the pernicious law which 
shortens military service for those who suc- 
cessfully pass an examination is in force, 
Every stupid boy is killing himself that he 
may esg@pe the compulsory service as a 
private. 

It is hard to treat gravely such actions ; 5 
that of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
because it is not easy to understand that in- 
telligent men still suppose that the arbitra- 
ry will if one sex can determine the proper 
sphere of the other. Even if the Massachu- 
setts Society oppose the efforts of women to 
acquire medical knowledge, it will not pre- 
vent their obtaining it. ‘The endeavor will 
merely make study more inconvenient; and 
just in the degree that it cuts women off from 
knowledge it will be an injury to the com- 
munity, because society cannot prevent 
the demand for their services, The members 
of the council have only to look around 
them to see how steadily the old opposition 
is disappearing, and how every opportunity 
is freely opening to every honest and com- 
petent seeker. ‘They may be very sure that, 
if nature does nut mean that women shall be 
doctors, admission to membership will not 
thwart nature. If women do wish to 
study medicine, and practice the healing 
art, can any member of the council offer a 
good reason why they should not do it? or 
if they do it, why the study should not be 
made as easy and convenient for them as 
for men?—Harper's Veekly. 

The New York Times has made a statisti- 
cal survey of the religious denominations 
in and about New York. It finds that 
New York city is the Roman Cath- 
olic centre in the United States. The 
next strongest force on Manhattan 
Island is the American branch of the 
Anglican Church, and Christianity all 
through the city has an aristocratic air, 
Not so in Brooklyn, where the intelligent 
middle class is the majority and where a 
stronger and healthier religious sentiment 
prevails. The prospect in Brooklyn is that 
the first man you meet is a Christian; it is 
not so in New York, nor even in the sub- 
urbs, unless you go to Orange, where near- 
ly everybody belongs to some religious 
organization. In the Jersey suburbs, as you 
recede from the North river, the Roman 
Catholics grow less and less, the Episcopal 
church decreases, andthe Methodists and 
Presbyterians are the prevailing denomi. 
nations. Excluding the Roman Church, 
nearly all the religious people within a 
thirty-mile radius of the New York City 
Hall are gathered into the Episcopal. Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist and Dutch- 
Reformed bodies. 

In the evening classes for workwomen at 
the New Century Ciub House last winter, 
the question was sometimes asked: What 
need can a shop-girl have of French? All 
very well to teach sewing and cooking, 
and health-rules and history, and good 
letter-writing, book-keeping, arithmetic, 
drawing of patterns and other things; but 
why French? The question answered itself 
in Paris lately, when Miss Ford, one of 
Jordan & Marsh’s saleswomen, who went 
abroad with that Boston excursion, was 
the spokeswoman of the party, introducing 
them to President Grévy and then to Victor 
Hugo, and able to speak and interpret for 
the others all the pleasant things they de- 
sired to say and the questions needed to be 
asked, All knowledge can be turned to 
use in unexpected ways. It may be this 
active Yankee girl might have thought that 
the little bit of French she knew would 
never come to light again, or be useful in 
an Amcrican shop, but the occasion came. 
It always does come to the folks who are 
ready forit. A letter needs to be trans- 
lated into Russian, ina Dutch counting- 
room, and young Schliemann steps forward 
and can do it, the first step in his future 
fortune and fame, 
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A KITTEN’S SPINNING-LESSON. 

BY ATLANTA, 

When the early darkening of the day 
Cals the happy groups of children in, 

When the firelight and the shadows play 

As the crackling beech-logs barn away — 
Tbat's the hour when kittens learn to spin. 


If, when pussy-cat begins to purr, 
You will listen, you can hear and feel 
As your ear lies close against her fur, 
Something like a humming bird a-whirr— 
That's the sound of Kitty's spinning wheel. 


Then the pussy moves her velvet paws 
Back and forward softly, to and fro; 
In and out again her cunning claws 
Basily and skillfully she draws — 
Kitty cards her wool for spinniag so, 


Once upon a time (as stories run) 
Mrs. Tabby Tortoise did begin 

To inetruct her kit, a little one 

Gray avd white and full of friek and fan, 
How to card the wool and how to spin, 


Kit was careless, Kit was fond of play, 
Liked to pat her mother’s ears, and pal! 

At her tail, that long and tempting lay; 

“What's :he use for me to learn to-day, 
When you know we have not any wool?" 


“Kittens learn te spin,” her mother said, 
“Even though they have no wool at all; 

Turn the little wheel without a thread,"’"— 

(From the gray clouds gathered overhead 
Phen the soft white snow began to fall.) 


Mrs. Tabby soon was fast asleep; 
Through the window Kitty saw the flakes 
_ Drifting in a lovely ftuffy heap; 
“There’s the woul for me to epin—I'll keep 
Hard at work to learn, till mother wakes." 


Little paws went lightly to and fro, 

Kitty's busy wheel went round and round, 
Soon it sounded softer and more slow, 
As it will when drowsy kittens go 

Into Dreamland's dim enchanted ground. 


Tender-hearted Fanny from the cold 
Covered cat and kitten with her shaw); 
And the story furthermore is told 
That when Kitty wakened to behold 
The soft wool, she thought she'd spun it all! 


Surely Mrs. Tabby Tortoise knew 
Kittens cannot spin a shawl from snow— 
(It was pretty, plaids of white and blue ) 
“Yet,” she said, “perhaps it may be true, 
Mine's a very gifted kit, I know." 


That's the way that tiny little bits 

Of work done, seem much in mother’s eyes; 
So it is that girls and boss and kits, 
Using well their tiny little wits, 

Give their parents pleasure and surprise. 


Still, "tis safe to say, from fleece of snow 
Warm spun shawis of wool we may not win; 
But when pussy’s paws move to and fro 
And we hear her purr, we always know 
Kitty's learning how to card and spin. 
The Press. 
——_—__ +o —__—__— 
OBEYING ORDERS. 

‘‘He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much.”—JZuke 16: 10. 

An English farmer was one day at work 
in the fields, when he saw a party of hunts- 
men riding about his farm. He had one 
field that he was specially anxious they 
should not ride over, as the crop was in a 
condition to be badly injured by the tramp 
of horses; so he despatched a boy in his 
employ to this field, telling him to shut the 
gate and keep watch over it, and on no ac- 
count to suffer it to be opened. The boy 
went as he was bid, but was scarcely at his 
post before the huntsmen came up, peremp- 
torily ordering the gate to be opened. This 
the boy declined to do, stating the orders he 
had received, and his determination not to 
disobey them. Threats and bribes were 
offered alike in vain. One after another 
came forward as spokesman, but all with 
the same result; the boy remained immova- 
ble in his determination not to open the 
gate. After a while, one of noble presence 
advanced, and said in commanding tones: 
“My boy, do you know me? I am the Duke 
of Wellington—one not accustomed to be 
disobeyed: aud I command you to open the 
gate, that 1 and my friends may pass 
through.” 

The boy lifted his cap and stood uncov- 
ered before the man whom al) England de- 
lighted to honor; then answered firmly, ‘‘I 
am sure the Duke of Wellington would not 
wish me to disobey orders. I must keep 
the gate shut; no one is to pass through but 
with my master’s express permission.” 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior 
lifted his own hat, and said, ‘‘I honor the 
man or boy who can be neither bribed nor 
frightened into doing wrong. With an army 
of such soldiers 1 could conquer not only 
the French, but the world.” And handing 
the boy a glittering sovereign, the old Duke 
put spurs to his horse and galloped away ; 
while the boy ran off to his work, shouting 
at the top of his voice, ‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! 
l’ve done what Napoleon couldn't do—I’ve 
kept out the Duke of Wellington!”— Watch- 
word. 





+> 


TINTO, THE FERRY-HOUSE PARROT. 


Tinto was a beauty, dressed in green and 
crimson, with here and therea dash of gold. 
He could talk very well, and was fond of 
doing so. He lived at a ferry-house, on a 
river in Alabama. 

Tinto’s master kept a refreshment room. 
His cage used to hang at the door, where 
the people passed in going to and from the 
boats. This parrot was in the advertising 
business. He was quick in picking up words 
and short sentences. 





‘Hot coffee, sir?” ‘‘Havea bite?” ‘‘Here’s 
the place!’ ‘Come in, all!” He kept using 
these phrases, and brought in many custom- 
ers to his master. 

Tinto not only said what he was taught, 
but he would imitate many sounds he heard. 
He could whistle tothe dogs he saw, and 
they would run all about to find their mas- 
ters. He tried to crow like the old rooster 
in his master’s yard; but this was almost the 
only thing he could not do. 

Tinto was a very noisy bird. He used to 
scream very loud, and chatter, as though he 
were laughing, Heseemed to take an inter- 
estin everything that was going on near the 
ferry. 

One day he played e sad trick upon a poor 
horse. Dobbin was a good horse, and always 
obeyed his driver. He used to draw loads, 
brought across the river in the boats, up to 
the town. When Dobbin’s master went to 
dinner, he used to leave his team by the 
ferry-house. 

The wagon was backed down the gang- 
way, ready to take in a load. Tinto saw 
the horse every day, and heard what was 
said to Dobbin. 1 dont know whether the 
parrot meant to be naughty or not, but he 
cried oat, as loud as he could, "Back up, 
Dobbin! Back up, Dobbin! Back up, sir!” 

Dobbin had backed down the gangway hun- 
dreds of times before, when he heard the 
order. He did so this time. Tinto kept 
saying the same words, and Dobbin kept 
backing. He backed the wagon off the gang- 
way, and then went over into the river him- 
self. 

A boy saw all this, and called Dobbin’s 
master. After some hard work, the poor 
horse and the wagon were taken out of the 
water. Tinto waskept in the attic a month 
for this trick. Perhaps he wished he had 
done nothing but the advertising business. 
—Ruth Argyle, in Our Little Ones. 














UNWARRANTED CONCLUSIONS. 

Epiror JourNnaL:—Mr. Elliott’s article 
on women’s work and wages contains cer- 
tified facts, but draws improbable conclu. 
sions. In every community women may 
be found, once strong and healthy, now 
weakened and diseased after using sewing- 
machines, standing behind counters, or 
working in noisy manufactories, The lin- 
gering and deep-seated disorders which 
follow such unnatural exertions are truly 
unsexing. A perusal of the medical sta- 
tistics which furnish evidences of like de- 
generation lead Mr. El!iott to fear that the 
perverted ambitions of women will breed a 
revolution and disintegrate society. Buta 
thousand unwritten and pathetic histories 
precede the ‘‘perverted ambitions.” 

Young women may stand behind count- 
ers because they have been deserted by 
faithless lovers and dissipated husbands. 
Innocent and tender children, going to the 
mills in the large cities, often earn money 
enough to keep a shelter over the mother’s 
head, while a fatker or brother lies low on 
the grog-shop floor. Women are running 
sewing-machines with quivering nerves, 
that a fluted and ruffled costume may be 
finished exactly like that of a friend or 
neighbor who has thus preserved the ad- 
miration of ‘‘the dear partner of her wedded 
life.” 

Destroy the popular poison which has 
ruined a once sane and useful husband and 
father;—condemn and repress tbe passion 
for dress which has cost so much time, 
strength, and money ;—make strong and re- 
sponsible the weak and irresponsible young 
man who has married and burdened a 
woman with cares he will not share,— 
do this, and a long procession of domestic 
exiles will speedily return to the ‘‘sacred 
hearthstone.” 

But a subtle danger lurks in the path of 
the self-supporting woman. I am ac- 
quainted with a young lady who commands 
alarge salary. For eight years, she has 
provided for her mother and herself. She 
is not unwomanly, does not desire to vote 
orto turn the present heavenly order of 
society into chaos. She might have re- 
mained by the “‘sacred hearthstone” and 
starved in a ladylike manner, but the early 
loss of a father, unfortunate circumstances, 
and a moderate share of enetgy and inde- 
pendence, thrust her forth to battle for 
bread. Meanwhile several eligible oppor- 
tunities for marriage have been refused. A 
confession of the reason for her refusal is 
not unexpected. In a dependent and help- 
less position, these gentlemen and their 
offers of protection might have proved 
tempting. Being able to supply her own 
wants and pleasures, she stands aloof, 
weighs them in the balance and finds them 
wanting. She will probably close her 
career as a Single woman. 

Emma G. CRowELL. 

Dennis, Mass. 





5 tied 
OVER-WORK AMONG WOMEN. 


One way in which women are over- 
worked by their own fault—a sin of igno 
rance frequently—is in the use of foolish 
clothing. We are all more or lessin bon- 
dage here, for women’s dress is radically 
wrong. Itis a weight and a hindrance every- 
where. Clothing devised to suit the needs 
of the human body would be much more 





easily madc and takencare of, and it would 
give a woman free movement, greater ease 
and comfort about her work and play, and 
would be an aid to good health rather than, 
as now, a drain upon her strength. But a 
genuine reform cannot be made by any 
one woman, for it awaits the development 
of public opinion. But cannot we all lend 
a hand here, and say on all proper occasions 
that women’s dress is absurd, and inconven- 
ient, and unhealthfu!l, and that we wish for 
something better? Most of us can put less 
work and care upon our trimmings, and 
none of us need wear a trained skirt or one 
that touches the floor. We may all wear loose 
and warm clothing, and bear the weight 
upon our shoulders rather than over the 
hips. Various female weaknesses are sup- 
posed to be caused by activelabor, by much 
standing on the feet, by much climbing of 
stairs in the pursuit of one’s daily industry. 
They may be aggravated by these causes 
after they have once been induced, but I 
have serious doubts whether these weak- 
nesses are often attributable to the causes 
above named. Corsets and heavy skirts are 
the real offenders. It is usually the case 
that the same work might have been done— 
the standing and the climbing—had the 
muscles of the body, both external and in- 
ternal, been left free and unweighted by 
the clothing. How many feathers’ weight 
are added to her burden of toil and worry 
by a woman’s long skirts, as she goes about 
her work in-doors and out, upstairs and 
down, around the kitchen fire, or cleaning 
the floors in an unsuitable dress?—American 
Agriculturist. 








HUMOROUS. 





Here is an extract from a genuine love- 
letter, which an exchange vouches for: 
‘Dearest love, I have swallowed the post- 
agestamp which was on your letter, because 
1 knew that your lips had touched it.” 


“I should think that you would feel badly 
abont leaving this place,” said the hovse- 
maid to the departing cook. “I don’t; I’m 
glad to go. I ain’t sorry toleave any of you 
—except the dog. Poor old Tiger, he al- 
ways washed the plates for me!” 


Bridget (looking at the picture over the 
mantelpiece:) ‘‘What’s thim, marm?” Mrs. 
Dotonart: ‘*Those are cherubs, Bridget.” 
Bridget: ‘‘Cheerubs, isit? Mary Aun says 4s 
how they was bats, and I say twins, barrin 
the wings.” —Hurvard Lampoon. 


‘‘How many regular boarders have you, 
madam?” asked a census-taker of a land- 
lady. ‘Well, really, I can’t say as any of 
them is too regular. They stay out——” 
‘I mean, madam, how many steady boar- 
ders have you?” ‘Well, really, out of nine- 
teen there’s not more than two that I'd call 
steady.” 


Justice Hayes, as is well known, was a 
wit. On the trial of the cause of ‘‘Wood 
cock against Bird,” before Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Jervis at Warwick, the Chief-Justice 
having remarked that it was a pity that two 
“Birds” should not live in harmony, Hayes 
replied: ‘‘Yes, it is, my Lord; but my client 
complains of the length of the plaintiff's 
bill!" —TZhe Traveler. 


The Bishop of Limerick being in failing 
health his physician recently told him it 
would be necessary for him to seek rest and 
change of air at Nice. The bishop pos- 
itively declined to do so. Then said the 
doctor, plainly: ‘‘My Lord, I tell you can- 
didly that your case is a most serious one; 
and if you do not go to Nice you must 
very soon go to Heaven.” “Oh, well, in 
that case,” replied the bishop, dismally, ‘‘I 
will go to Nice.” 


A French lady recently died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety. Her will contained 
this provision: “I leave to my physician, 
whose enlightened care and wise prescrip- 
tions have made me live so long, all that is 
contained in the old oaken chest in my 
boudoir. The key of the chest will be 
found under the mattress of my bed.” The 
heirs were much disturbed, for they fore- 
saw a material dimiaution of their share of 
the property. The fortunate and expect- 
ant physician at length arrived. The 
notary delivered to him the key of the 
chest. It was opened, and found to con- 
tain solely all the drugs and potions, still 
intact, which the worthy physician had 
given his patient for twenty years back. 








Mrs. W.——,Shawmut avenue, Boston, 
Mass., says, ‘‘Healy’s Tonic Pills cured me 
of « diseasa that eminent surgeons said only 
a surgeon’s knife could remove.” 


After atrial, one box of CEPHALINE often 
goes to every house in a neighborhood. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western av- 
enue, Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring an 
enviable reputation for the surprising cures 
which daily result from the use of her Veg- 
etable Compound in all female diseases, 
Send to her for pamphlets. 














NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,"*says 
Col. Higgineon, 


New cheap edition, payee binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


$6 to $20 oh ee 
, 





MEVICAL REGISTER. | 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to4 Pp. Mm. ‘YS 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, SARAH A. COLBY. 
Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 
Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheamatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will care Rhen- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal! Supporters, Elaetic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or ebtld 
can afford to do without as they are the only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on + 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
Rubber Urinals can be ootained as usual at her 
office. 

28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mas» 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 








EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mags., June 8, 1882. 

Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date [ have had seventeen. I have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Mardock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They hai been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my» health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more like my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Fuod. I have taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles | ceased taking for a while, bat 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bottie. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
biood enough in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of Goons. vel 80 
much bet'er and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without cruich 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS, 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the always ate: i d blood, 
and that will develop ab-cesses, as in this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 





the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Lidies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
pored to su iden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
4nd in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irregu ar hovrs in all daties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 

e change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorte.s the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
oes sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It issuch cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then when it is needed, pe vie one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished vy its mother), co: densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
s0 weak as to refuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken ¢ qual to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of Gyepepis or constipation can 
be cured by its nee. The change of life any lady can 
pose through in six months by takingone teaspoon- 

ul to a desert spoon of Liquid Food tour times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every bouseho.d, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brussels, on infante, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 0z., 15c,, 6 oz., 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD C0.,BOSTON 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
t ,1882, in the new college buildiag. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of tures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Col ege Ave. and 2let St.. Paw 








DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No, 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and st 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in eeatiere, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epiever. Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that ho 
life was pechenaed and made more comfortable WA 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himselt Soler his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were rectored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Runopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
pae room, In fact the boy was given ovcr to die 

y the physicians attending him inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Kuopgs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health, His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tire facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Peor. Cavin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Lowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Da, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dx. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured bye 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1LL1aM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after bein 
given up as incurable by many ofour most promi 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopsgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 


His 


man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successtul 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ropes, at Temple Place. Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 
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Or the same Formula as a Liqué4, 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic baer vy by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
ofthe sex is tortured, They are prepared 
from the active poe only of well-koown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. uring six- 
teen years. thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mra. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy's Tonic Pills.’’ Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answ y lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of rice, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 ner bottle; six bottles, 

00. Addre-sH. P. THAYER & CO., 18 Temple 

lace, Boston, Mass. 


i, CE NALINE, 


NERVE €O0D peed egetable and Ce 





TALITY 








uctions, that contain in mght 
1y adjosted proportions the ele 
ments that sustain the brain and 
nerves. It removes all obstruc 
ione of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieeplessness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures, Buy of your druggist, if ible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cente per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address H. F. THAY & Co., 183 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SExEsS 
With Equal Studtes, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the year n in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School was 

one of the first in this country to uire a 
liminary examination and to farnich 4 three 
years’ ed course. To secure atill more thoroug> 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and me as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medica! College, the 
first schoo] ever established for the medical! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual i about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 


HF THAYER & 














“WHY IS IT So,”’ 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, i!lustri- 
tive of many phases of woman's life and labor; by 
Virginta A. Betta. 

Tuis Serial, worth everv thoughtfal woman’s read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SuBs«caipTion—$1.5) a 
year, single numbers 15cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORK. 
Brattlehoro, Vt. 











$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Wo 
Portland, Maine, 


term about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admisrion, the course o1 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 

nal to contiguous cc lleges, 

rof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, addrees Prot. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 





May be found in great va 
at any season of the Mod 
ard & Gay's, 
Stationer-, 
184 Devonshire Street, Bostor_ 





A WEEK. 
$12 Costly my te ms S tes. 
gusta, Maine. 
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JOHN INGLE®ANT. 


One is naturally principled against read- 
ing novels in the hey day of their popular- 
ity, which everybody is storming about, 
and prefers to wait until they have sub- 
sided from the realms of ‘‘tusy-musy” into 
those of common sense, that much rarer in- 
gredient; but here is a startling and alluring 
fact before our republican eyes—the Tory 
side have got their Macaulay at last! 

He comes to that forlorn body in the 
shape of Mr. Shorthouse, an old gentleman 
from one of the manufacturing metropoles 
of England, unknown to Fame, which lady 
is now very speedily introducing herself to 
him in his old age. And he has given us 
John Inglesant, one of the most perfect 
pictures of the Carolan era which the pres- 
ent age has produced. A Macaulay on the 
other side, we have called him, and yet in 
this he is scarcely Tory, that he is even 
more unkind to King Charles than Ma- 
caulay himself. No one has given so se- 
vere a blow to our lenient estimate of 
Charles as this Tory of the Tories, who robs 
us, in his regard, of all but pity. It is in 
religion that Mr. Shorthouse is so eminent 
a Tory; and yet even here he sometimes 
shows a liberalism which might (by ex- 
ample, if not by instance,) put some of his 
ecclesiastical opponents to the blush. The 
character of Inglesant stands out in noble 
contrast to the no-character of Charles, for 
whom the devoted boy is as anxious to slay 
himself in bis chivalry and self-abnegation, 
as the lizard-like monarch is easily induced 
(after a few gentlemanly expressions of re 
morse,) to disown the commission given 
by himself. In Italy, while we are de- 
lighted that Inglesant at last reaps that 


“ rest which his weariness has required so 


long, we are at first less sure of the satis- 
factory development of his character. He 
becomes leagued with priests with a 
foolish readiness, and subsequently regrets 
the complications into which this league 
has bronght him. The spiritual side of the 
drama of his life, however, stands out 
again in splendid relief toward the close of 
the book, although we can never quite for- 
give his ideal (not himself) for marrying 
Lauretta. If our author suggests Macau- 
lay in his brilliant portrayal of the state of 
England during the revolution, he recalls 
Madame de Stat! in his Italian descriptions, 
Both authors seem to live anew in his 
graphic delineations, and, if he has not 
their moral or political verve, he haa a deli- 
cate spirituality which nothing can trans- 
cend, His hero may make a fool of him- 
self in Italian politics, but this cannot ob- 
literate the glory of his early martyrdom 
for the King of England. 
J. RB. A. 
—~~re-— 


THE WORK IN INDIANA, 


The work in Indiana goes bravely on, in 
spite of hot weather. Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart is holding two and three meetings ev- 
ery week. During last month she held 
stirring meetings at Monticello, Aug. 2, at 
Walesboro, Aug. 5, in the afternoon, and at 
Columbus in the evening. A very large 
courthouse was crowded. At Arcadia, 
12th and 13th, very large meetings; Ma- 
honey’s Grove, Aug. 17, a suffrage picnic; 
fine meeting. At Fremont, Aug. 23; at 
Greenfield, Aug. 19, assisted by Dr. Anna 
B. Campbell; a grand meeting. On the 
29th, she held, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Thomas, a Jatge and stirring meeting 
at Richmond. Shé also beld a meeting at 
Fowler, Sept. 1, this being her last before 
going to the Wisconsin Convention, and 
thence to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association at Omaha. 

Dr. Anaa B. Campbell is a grand worker 
and an excellent speaker. She is just the 
speaker for the masses. She has a pleasing 
manner and makes hosts of friends. She 
at one time was president of the Indiana 
Btate Association. In the estimation of her 
Indiana friends, she is a coming woman. 
We see in her a grand ally, and a powerful 
helper as a speaker. H. B. B. 


+ 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





Eprror JouRNAL:—As secretary of a new 
society formed for the improvement of wo- 
men, I am requested by its members to no- 
tify you of its existence, knowing the in- 
terest you take in all such associations. 

We call ourselves the ‘’Political Educa- 
tion Society,” and our object is (to quote 
from our constitution) ‘‘the education of its 
members, with a view to increasing their 
usefulness as citizens of the United States, 
and the extending of the means of such ed- 
ucation as much as possible to others.” 

As yet we have only begun. We meet 
once in two weeks, read aloud from some 
work upon Government or Politics, and dis- 
cuss what we read. We hope to doa good 
work, and solicit your kindly interest. 

Auice D. I.sievy, Secretary. 

Hast Walnut Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


[The above came to us some time ago and 
was mislaid, which accounts for its late ap- 
pearance. We wish the new society suc- 
cess.—Ep. JOURNAL. ] 





WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS. 


It wneans the principles of the Revolution 
and the Republic carried to their legiti- 
mate conclusions. Itmeans the power of 
women to assist in making the laws which 
control them, tax them, and punish them. 
It means the right toown their own persons, 
to keep their own children, to hold their 
own property, to command their own earn- 
ings, to protect themselves against brutal, 
drunken, or spendthrift hushands, to do 
business in their own names, and to hold 
the property of benevolent institutions built 
by their own efforts. It means equal wages 
for equal work, equal chances for education 
and training, and equal opportunities in all 
paths of labor and usefulness. It means 
the power to snuff out that fire of iniquity, 
the rum-traffic. It means the stepping of 
wives and mothers into legislative halls, and 
the stepping out of those irresponsible, ille- 
gitimate influences which appeal to the 
baser passions of men and are always danger- 
ous. It means women inspectors and man- 
agers for the women in almshouses, prisons, 
hospitals, and institutions of education and 
beneyolence. It means womanly economy, 
womanly housekeeping tact, womanly pu- 
rity and tenderness, stepping into the shoes 
of manly ignorance, unchastity, and dishon- 
esty; and this is just the reason bad men op- 
pose the movement. It means humane arbi- 
tration instead of unjust and cruel wars. It 
means legislation for God and humanity, 
and not legislation for greed of gain. It 
means a bringing out of the great moral re- 
serve forces, which are now bound and help- 
less. It means a dispensation of justice, and 
motherly help and care for poor, captive, 
down-trodden men, women, and children. 

It does not mean polygamy, nor free-love, 
nor fanaticism, nor infidelity, nor broken 
homes, nor neglected children. 

If this touches any responsive feeling in 
the hearts cf the good women of our land, 
let them speak out, And if they think they 
can do the good work of the world without 
finding out that they need the ballot, let 
them try it. Mary L, GriFFira. 

Tamaqua, Pa. 

oe 
BOOKS FOR POOR STUDENTS. 





The following appeal is issued under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts society for 
the university education of women. Who 
will respond? 

The unders‘gned have been appointed a 
committee to establish a loan library for the 
use of students who are in need of such 
help. The purchase of tex-tbooks is fre- 
quently as burdensome as it is necessary, 
while students are often obliged from lack 
of requisite funds to carry on their work 
without the valuable aid given by larger 
works of reference. 

The following is a list of books which 
would be especially useful in such a libra- 
ry:— 
7 Standard works on History, Literature, 
Political Economy, Rhetoric, Psychology, 
Logic, Moral Science, Theistic Philosophy 
and History of Philosophy. 

Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spunish Classics, 

Books of reference for Mathematics, Biolo- 
gy, Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, Chemist- 
ry, Physics and Special Departments of 
Science. 

Loomis’ Geometry, Wells’ University Al- 
gebra, Todhunter's Conic Sections and Cal- 
culus, Stewart's Elements of Physics, Pick- 
ering’s Physical Manipulations, Cald well’s 
Introductory Chemical Practice, Eliot and 
Storer’s Chemistry, LeConte’s Geology, 
Dana’s Geology, March’s Anglo-Saxon Rea: 
der. . 

Members of the Society and others who 
are interested are earnestly invited to co. op- 
erate by sending gifts of money or books, 
before Sept. 20 if possible, to any member 
of the Commitiee. Money thus contributed 
will be devoted to the purchase of books. 

Further information in regard to books 
which are desired for the library may be ob- 
tained of the Committee. 

Miss Marion Tabor, 66 Marlborough 
St., Boston. 

Miss HARRIET M. Perrce, 36 Bromfield 
St., Room 9, Boston. 

Miss Atice 8. BLACKWELL, 5 Park St., 
Boston, 

Miss Mantua E. Foote, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1882. 


CO-EDUCATION ADVANCING IN EUROPE. 





EpiroR JOURNAL:—As reports are oc- 
casionally circulated in America that there 
is danger of some of the European Univer- 
sities revoking the permission they have 
given to women to enter on full terms as 
students, I translate a reply lately received 
to my inquiry as to the condition of Swiss 
Universities and Medical Schools. 

Dr. Marie Heim (née Voegtli) writes 
thus from Zurich: ‘The report that the 
University here has been closed to women 
is entirely {unfounded. For several years 
not the slightest disturbance has occurred 
from the presence of women; they pursue 
their way without any hindrance, and their 
student-rights in the University are estab- 
lished perpetually and beyond a doubt. 
Should such a report ever again become 
current, you can at any time have no hes- 
itation in, contradicting it. The fact that 
women have capacity for the medical pro- 
fession and that they can without difficulty 
perform the same work as the young men, 
has here , gained such ground that to the 





government, professors, students, or pub- 
lic, the thought would never occur of ques- 
tioning the right of women to study here. 

The same condition exists in Berne, where 
a number of women have always studied, 
and passed the graduation examination; 
also in Geneva, whose wniversity is at- 
tended by women students, while Basle 
till now has held its doors closed.” 

Juuia A, SPRAGUE. 
Boston, Sept. 5, 1882. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tur PortricaL Works OF ALICE AND 
Poorse Cary. Household Edition. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price $2.00. 

This edition of the Cary sisters’ poems is 
for general use the most satisfactory that 
we have seen, in completeness, compact- 
ness and beauty. It contains portraits of 
the sisters. The only criticism we should 
make is that it might have been printed in 
larger type. 

Wanperincs IN Sourm America. By 
Charles Waterton. Macmillan & Co. 
Price sixpence. 

‘‘Waterton’s Wanderings” were famous 
half a century ago, and the book is one of 
the few which do not spoil with age. The 
preliminary biographical sketch by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood is as interesting in its way as 
the ‘‘Wanderings” themselves, introducing 
us to a man as singular as his own adven 
tures. Waterton was a born naturalist. 
As a boy in the Jesuit college at Stony- 
hurst, his propensity to turn his attention 
away from books to beast, fish and fowl 
mace him a trial to his teachers, till the 
astute fathers utilized their troublesome 
pupil by appointing him rat-catcher, fox- 
taker and foumart-killer to the establish- 
ment. Vermin at once began to disappear 
by the dozen; the young naturalist was hap 
py, and, ‘being allowed to ride my hobby to 
a certain extent,” he says, ‘‘the books also 
were moderately well thumbed.” This is 
evinced by the profuse classical quota- 
tions with which he ioterlards his narrative. 
The story of his wanderings in the South 
American forests is told in a quaint, pedantic 
style, relieved wilh touches of gentle humor. 
Bird, beast and reptile ure described con 
amore, especially the birds. 

Ove bird in Demerara is not actuated by 
selfish motives; this is the Cassique; he 
courts the society of man, but disdains to 
live by his labors. When nature calls for 
support, he repairs to the neighboring for- 
est, and there partakes of thestore of fruits 
and seeds which she has produced in abun- 
dance for her aerial tribes. When his re- 
past is over, he returns to man, and pays 
the little tribute which he owes him for his 
protection; he takes his station ona tree 
close to his house; and there, for hours to- 
gether, pours forth a succession of imitative 
notes. His own song is sweet, but very 
short. If a toucan be yelping in the neigh- 
borhood, he drops it, and imitates him. 
Then he will amuse his protector with the 
cries of the different species of the wood- 
pecker; and when the sheep bleat, he will 
distinctly answer them. Then comes his 
own song again; and if a puppy-dog, or a 
Guinea-fowl interrupt him, he takes them 
off admirably, and by his different gestures 
during the time, you would conclude that 
he enjoys the sport. At breeding time, a 
number of these pretty choristers resort to 
a tree near the planter’s house, and from its 
outside branches weave their pendulous 
nests. So conscious do they seem that they 
never give offence, and so little suspicious 
are they of receiving any injury from man, 
that they will choose a tree within forty 
yards from his house, and occupy the 
branches so low down that he may peep 
into the nests. 

He took an interest also in the vampire- 
bat, and yearned to be bitten by one. He 
confesses naively that he left afoot hanging 
out of his hammock night after night to 
tempt the vampire, but could never secure 
a bite; while a gentleman who shared his 
sleepingsroom but not his ambition to be 
bitten lost several ounces of blood. 

As there was a free entrance and exit to 
the vampire inthe room where I slept, 1 
had many a fine opportunity of paying at- 
tention to this nocturnal surgeon. He 
does not always live on blood. When the 
moon shone bright, and the fruit of the 
banana-tree was ripe, I could see him ap- 
proach and eat it. He would also bring 
into the loft, from the forest, a green 
round fruit, something like the wild guava, 
and about the size of a nutmeg. There 
was something also in the blossom of the 
sawarri nut-tree which was grateful to him; 
for on coming up Waratilla creek, in a 
moonlight night, | saw several vampires 
fluttering round the top of the tree, and 
every now and then the blossoms which they 
had broken off fell into the water. They 
certainly did not drop off naturally, for on 
examining several of them, they appeared 
quite fresh and blooming. So 1 concluded 
the vampires pulled them from the tree, 
either to get at the incipient fruit, or to 
catch the insects which often take up their 
abode in flowers. 

Waterton’s adventures were well-nigh 
eudiess. His ride on the back of a croco- 
dile is almost as famous as his ascent of St. 
Peter’s. We have a pleasant picture of 
him at home in his old age, surrounded by 
by the trees of his Euglish park. 

Not only did he know the trees individu- 
ally, and had distinctive names for them, 
but there was scarcely one which he had 
not climbed and in the topmost branches 
of which he had not sat, pursuing his favor- 





ite amusement of watching the birds and 
reading Horace or Virgil. There are not 
many men who at the age of sixty would 
have either the poweror nerve to climb 4 
tall tree, but Waterto n retained bis powers 
of tree climbing until his death, and very 
shortly before his fatal accident had ascend- 
ed one of the largest trees in the park, he 
being then in his eighty-third year. Such 
a spot for study may seem a remarkable 
one, but Waterton was never affected by 
heights, and the man who had scrambled 
up the cross of St. Peter’s at Rome, climb- 
ed the lightning conductor, and stood with 
one foot on the head of the colossal angel 
of St. Angelo, was not likely to be made 
giddy by the view from the > of an oak- 
teee. In his autobiography, Waterton men- 
tions that he climbed to the top of the con- 
ductor, and ‘eft his glove on it, but he does 
not tell the sequel of the story. All Rome 
rarg with the exploit, which reached the 
ears of the Pope, Pius VII. Knowing that 
the glove would spoil the conductor, he 
ordered it to be removed at once. Nota 
man could be found in Rome whose nerves 
were equal tosuch a task, and so Waterton 
had to repeat the ascent and fetch his glove 
down again, to the amusement of his 
friends, and the delight of the populace. 
Besides the famous Wunderings, printed 
unabridged, and the memorial sketch and 
explanatory index by Rev. J. G. Wood, the 
book contains Waterton’s essay ‘‘On Pre- 
serving Birds for Cabinets of Natural His- 
tory.” It is abundantly illustrated, and is 


very pleasant reading. A. 8. B. 
————-_ eve 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decided that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the last election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained tu.ereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
aud forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 





Boston, —, 188-., 
To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 

Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 

The undersigned oy! certifies that ehe was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— —— street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No, — —— street in 
Ward ——: that the rn quired tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for Schoo! Committee at the en- 
suing municipal ele tion; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on tue voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 


{Nore.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where It 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 

(The taxes are ‘‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,”’ ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JourNAL office, No. 5 Park 


street. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEBRASKA, 








Martha G. Ripley, from sale of photographs ..$25.00 
The Needham Club.............+.- cone beeceoesee 20.00 





Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles ........ccccsccccsrecs 5.00 
E. H, Church....... CoCCCo oC CoCeccccveee coccccce B00 
BES By BROW Risc ee ccccvcscecccccceseensocecces 3.00 
BH. Amanda M'Cemnell.cesccrcccccccsccccsecccce 2.50 
Mra, Cape. .ccscccsccccces soccccescccccce co » 1.00 
Mra. George Clapp........ccccscsccssecees soos 1.00 
A Friend.........+++ 60000 sc ceesvecnsd ener jeu 50 











BUSINESS NOTES. 





The latest new music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co. includes songs, ‘Fairy Castle,” mu- 
sic by Antonio L. Mora, words by Lewis 
Novra; ‘A Yearand a Day,” words and 
music by Cotsford Dick; ‘‘A Wayside 
Posy,” by Michael Watson; *‘O Moon, O 
anon thy Golden Beam,” music by R. 

ranz, words by Maria Jiiger; ‘In a Quaint 
Old Village,” words and music by A. 3. 
Gatty; “Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel,” H. P. Danks; instrumental, 
“L’Oiseau Moqueur,” by Louis Gregh; 
“The Daisy Polka,” vocal polka by L. 
goat, transcribed for piano by Carl Le- 

uc. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 











The Evening School of Elocution, 
5 Park street, Bo-ton, Ciara Gamwell Warner, in- 
structor, will re-open, as usual, the first Mond ‘y in 
September. Private lessons and classes. Two 
courses. for either of which, when satisfactorily 
completed, dipomas will be given. Applications 
on the opening evening; afterwards from 6 to 7 on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings Inquiries by mail 
promptly answered. 








Woman's Educational and Iadus- 
bo Univn-—luformal Sunday meetings, at 


CG. H. ROTH, | 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St,, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr.nciples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’ 
Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Natritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington St. cor. Bedford Street lw 


“DRESS A. T. Focc. 
REFORM | | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
ey laundry practically at your own door, making 

VASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 








Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore 66 000cO0. C000ees $1.76° 
Cross Pen Co, ** ecccecce.cores MeO 
Mackinuaon Pen Iridium ...... ..... 4. 


All the above styles are the short plain. ‘If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


‘Danner Revolving 


Bookcase 


_-_- ett). o- 
: = 


t 


mu) 





The only pertect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE, SCHOOL FURNISHING €0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FOR WOMEN, 
No, 213 W. 54th St., New York City, 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continne 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages pu peeetnet studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large dairy clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
| cea Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ents, 

For farther particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. VY. City. 


SCISSORS verve oy cope 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 

Store, 349 Washington Street. RS’ Cutlery 











THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 














“american School Institut,” 


Established 18.5, 


Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools, 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 





7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Plain, Fringed aod Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 


BIRTH DAY 
makes, at a wide range of prices 


CARDS Whoiesaie and Retail, 
. WAKD & GAY, Stationers, 
ids Devonshire St., Boston 











VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoveuKerepsir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schools of Painting and Music, and 
& preparatory d: partment, Catalogues sent. 

S.L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


SORRENTO i 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS. 
-and Light Foruiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


oO : 
PHOTOGRAPH | roved. WAM h Gan year 
ALBUMS. nen 184 Devonshire street 
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